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ORIUIXAL. 

REMINISCENCES 

or  INTERESTING  SCENES  AND  PERIODS;  OR,  SCRAPE 
FROM  THE  PORTFOLIO  OF  A  TRAVELING  BACHELOR. 

NO.  XII. 

VOYAGE  TO  PALERMO  AND  .MESSINA.  MISERIES 

OF  QUARANTINE.  STRAITS  OF  MESSINA. 

Pass  we  the  long,  unvarying  course,  the  track 
Oft  trod,  that  never  leaves  a  trace  behind  ; 

Pass  we  the  calm,  the  Eale,  the  change,  the  tack, 

.\nd  etch  well  known  caprice  of  wave  and  wind; 

Pass  we  the  jojt  and  sorrows  sailors  find. 

Cooped  in  their  winged  sea-girt  citadel; 

The  foul,  the  fair,  the  contrary,  the  kind, 

\ti  breezes  rise  and  fall  and  billows  swell, 

Till  on  some  jocund  morn — lo  laud !  and  all  is  well. 

Byron. 

Accounts  of  the  most  unfavorable  nature  having 
arrived  from  .Malta  during  our  stay  at  Mahon,  it  was 
deterniined  to  proceed  to  Palermo  in  the  first  instance, 
and  from  thence  to  Messina;  thus  inverting  the  ori¬ 
ginal  scheme  of  the  voyage.  By  a  singular  coinci¬ 
dence,  the  Pclones  was  the  ve6.stl  appointed  to  convoy 
Us  to  the  promontory  of  that  name,  and  1  again  em¬ 
barked  .and  left  Minorca  without  regret,  anxious  to 
behold  the  wonders  as  well  as  beauties  whicli  Sicily 
prcicniecl  to  my  imagination.  A  few  days  after  leav¬ 
ing  .NIahon,  we  were  unexpectedly  visited,  one  morn¬ 
ing,  by  our  Commodore,  Captain  Gambler,  upon  the 
old  errand  of  procuring  seamen.  Tiie  gallant  cap¬ 
tain,  however,  forgot  the  object  of  his  visit  over  a 
plate  of  toasted  cheese,  or  w  hat  is  called  in  England 
a  Welsh  rabbit,  and  a  bottle  of  brown  stout,  for  after 
cruising  some  months  upxon  the  same  station,  the  sight 
of  such  fare  was  reviving.  My  civilities  were  early 
reciprocated,  as  Captain  (L  very  politely  invited  me 
to  dine  on  board  his  vessel  the  next  day,  should  the 
leather  prove  favorable — a  proviso  always  necessary 
in  visiting  at  sea. 

This  invitation  I  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  decline, 
from  mistaken  motives  of  prudence ;  the  captain  of 
our  vessel  fearing  it  might  subject  us  to  inconvenience 
in  regard  to  the  quarantine,  on  arriving  at  the  des¬ 
tined  port,  should  the  fact  transpire.  Little  did  1 
then  anticipate  the  unjust  captivity  I  afterwards  en¬ 
dured.  I  had  oppiortunities  of  knowing,  while  under 
the  protection  of  the  Peloncs,  and  I  mention  it  with 
pleasure,  that  the  crew  of  that  vessel  were  much  at- 
tache«l  to  their  commander,  who  secured,  by  a  proper 
Iichavior,  their  attention  to  their  duty,  without  an 
innance  of  corporeal  punishment;  while  a  clifferent 
course  in  other  vessels  produced  such  a  degree  of, 
fuiuual  hatred  between  officers  and  men,  that  dcscr-j 
tion  was  the  sure  consequence  of  opportunity.  j 


Light  winds  carried  us  slowly  past  the  mountains 
of  Sardinia;  and  after  many  a  longing  look,  Mariti-| 
mo,  the  most  westerly  of  tiic  (Egadcs,  appeared  blue 
in  the  horizon.  Here  our  commodore  took  bis  depar¬ 
ture,  after  having  made  the  signal  for  the  vesseb  to 
make  the  best  of  their  way  into  Palermo. 

For  several  days  we  were  struggling  against  con¬ 
trary  winds  to  weather  Cape  di  Gallo,  during  which 
time  we  were  often  sufficiently  near  the  coast  to  enjoy 
the  sigiit  of  the  rich  fields  of  grain  as  well  as  the  vine¬ 
yards,  which  covered  the  surface  of  the  country.  An 
adverse  wind  is  the  more  provoking  if  it  assail  you 
when  in  sight  of  the  wished  for  port ;  every  hour  then 
seems  a  day,  and  what  in  the  boundless  expanse 
amused  then  fails  to  beguile  the  time.  Whether  from 
wishing  or  praying,  the  west  vvind  at  length  blew,  and 
passing  the  celebrated  mountain  Pclegrino,  which  I 
shall  hereafter  describe,  we  found  ourselves  at  anchor 
in  the  enchanting  bay  of  Palermo,  immediately  oppo¬ 
site  and  not  far  distant  from  the  city. 

We  were  visited  by  the  health  police,  and  for  our 
consolation  declared  in  quarantine,  in  consequence  of 
the  plague  continuing  its  ravages  at  Malta,  and  our 
having  touched  at  Gibraltar  and  Mahon.  The  ves¬ 
sels  were,  however,  permitted  to  discharge  their  mer¬ 
chandize  at  the  Lazaretto;  but  all  intercourse  with 
the  shore,  except  at  that  place,  was  forbidden  under 
pain  of  death  ;  and  indeed,  (be  first  object  1  discerned 
at  the  latter  was  a  gallows  with  the  fatal  rope  in  ter- 
rurem. 

You  may  readily  suppose  that  wc  required  no 
broader  hint  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  to  the  letter 
of  the  law.  The  mode  of  exccutiim  in  Sicily  is  rude 
and  barbarous.  On  the  knot  or  noose  suspended 
from  the  callows  there  is  a  wooden  platter  or 
trencher,  pierced  in  the  middle,  through  which  the 
rope  passes ;  on  this  the  executioner  eels  his  feet,  one 
at  each  side,  and  as  soon  as  the  cart  is  withdrawn, 
stamps  until  the  p«x)r  culprit’s  neck  is  dislocated,  and 
then  the  revolting  operation  ends. 

Bogging  pardon  fur  this  elegant  digression,  I  felt 
my  imprisonment  Ixjforc  Palermo  very  severely,  al¬ 
though  it  was  but  of  short  duration.  'Fhe  splendor 
of  the  city  with  its  numerous  domes  and  towers ;  the 
superb  palaces  which  line  the  shore;  the  beautiful 
gardens  and  suburbs ;  and  above  all,  the  elegant  and 
lively  promenade  in  the  evenings,  were  so  many  ob¬ 
jects  to  render  iny  confinement  more  irksome.  The 
laws  of  quarantine  ditl  not  prevent  a  man  jumping 
overboard,  and  being  assured  I  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  tenants  of  the  sea,  I  freely  exercised  inysell 
in  swimming  about  the  vessel  in  the  clear  and  almost 
tepid  water,  never  experiencing  the  least  inconve¬ 
nience,  although  remaining  in  that  clement  above  an 
hour  at  a  time. 

Whilst  before  Palermo,  the  news  arrived  of  the  de¬ 
cisive  victory  of  the  allied  armies  over  the  French  at 
Leipsic.  In  consequence  of  what  the  English  then 
considered  glorious  achievements,  the  garrison  ol 


Palermo,  consisting  of  British,  Neapolitans,  and  .Si' 
cilians,  together  with  the  ships  of  war,  celebrated  th* 
event  by  solutes,  grand  reviews,  Ac.  The  army, 
fiiankcd  by  artillery,  was  formed  along  the  Marina,  a 
delightful  road  upon  the  strand,  ab«)ut  sunset;  and  as 

I  there  is  little  or  no  twilight  in  Sicily,  the  running  fire 
of  musketry  for  above  a  mile  in  the  dark  had  a  most 
beautiful  cflect.  The  men  of  war  were  illuminated, 
the  most  con.spicuous  of  which  was  a  beautiful  fri¬ 
gate,  which  displayed  lights  at  all  the  extrendties  of 
her  masts,  yard.s,  &,c. 

The  vessels  destined  for  Messina  having  complcit'd 
their  discharging,  wc  set  sail,  four  in  company,  with 
a  light  breeze,  ha\  ing  previously  made  an  agreement 
to  keep  as  near  each  other  as  convenient,  and  to  affe»rd 
mutual  assistance  in  ca.acof  need.  For  twelve  hours 
wc  were  becalmed  nearly  opposite  the  bay  of  Paler¬ 
mo;  but  night  bringing  with  it  a  fine  westerly  wind, 
wc  pursued  our  voyage  merrily,  passing  the  Rolian 
or  Lipari  islands  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  knots 
(miles)  an  hour.  Between  those  islands  and  the  straits 
of  Messina  wc  descried  a  small  vessel,  which  M-e 
strongly  suspected  to  bo  one  of  the  enemy’s  gunboats, 
from  Calabria.  By  her  manner  of  steering  she 
seemed  to  be  desirous  to  single  out  her  prey;  and  .os 
far  as  loading  four  old  guns,  the  shot  for  which  were 
intended  for  those  of  a  larger  caliber,  and  ordering 
up  some  muskets  and  rusty  swords,  wc  prcparcil  for 
the  worst,  when  lo,  instead  of  being  hailed  or  saluted 
with  a  red  hot  shot,  we  found  our  anticipated  antago¬ 
nist  was  laden  with  cauliflowers  and  such  combusti¬ 
bles  ;  in  fact  it  was  a  market-boat  full  of  provisions. 

The  Calabrian  gunboats  were  very  formidable  in 
smooth  water,  each  carrying  an  eighteen  or  twenty- 
four  pounder,  and  full  of  men  well  armed  and  trained. 
Whether  I  should  have  been  able  to  screw  my  courage 
to  the  sticking  place  is  a  question;  for  so  fur  from 
bcarincr  any  hostile  feeling  to  the  enemy  before  us.  1 
camtidly  confess  I  indulged,  regardless  of  the  object 
of  my  voyajrc,  a  secret  wish  to  be  taken  prisoner,  that 
I  misht  enjoy  a  luxurious  parole  in  the  enchanting 
clime  of  Italy,  a  country  at  that  period  scaled  to  the 
English.  NiL^ht  wa.s  fast  approaching  when  wc  first 
saw  Capi  Pelonrs,  and  we  had  doubts  of  the  safety  ol 
enterinir  the  straits  until  morning;  but  the  current 
being  strong  and  favorable,  the  wind  fair,  and  the 
moon  having  risen,  we  steered  for  the  lighthouse  at 
the  point,  and  entered  the  celebrated  straits  of  Srylla 
and  Charybclis,  where 

*•  Far  on  the  right  her  dog*  foul  Scvlla  hides, 

CharylKiis  roaring  on  the  left  presides, 

And  in  her  greedy  whirlpool  sucks  the  tides; 

Then  spouts  them  from  below  ;  with  fury  driven, 

The  waves  mount  up,  and  wash  the  face  of  heaven." 

Turning  the  point,  a  sudden  squall  laid  the  vessel 
down  on  her  side,  although  with  no  other  inconvt- 
nienc<J  than  the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  the  tea 
equif  age,  and  every  thing  else  of  a  frangible  nature 
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which  happened  to  grarc  our  cabin  table.  The  loss  |  pleasure  of  society;  visits,  therefore,  are  often  made, 
of  these  articles  iiiight  justly  have  been  charcred  to  Jiay,  dinners  eaten,  by  parties,  under  various  periods 
me  for  I  liad  l»ecn  deaf  to  the  reiterated  calls  of  the  of  quarantine,  who  must  not  upon  any  account  touch 
steward,  so  alworbed  was  I  with  the  classical  scenes  each  other.  The  way  to  manage  this  is  as  follows: 
just  openiii'T  to  my  view.  .  you  invite  your  friends  to  come  alongside  of  your 

I  listened  in  vain  fa-  the  barking  of  the  dogs  of  vessel  in  their  own  boat ;  you  descend  into  yours, 
Scylla,  or  the  alluring  strains  of  the  syrens;  but  I  each  party  having  a  guard,  and  in  a  third  small  boat 
heard  on  the  Sicilian  shore,  in  lieu  no  doubt,  the  old  between  you  are  placed  the  viands.  Care  must  be 
pothouse  tune  of  .Mrs.  Casey,  upon  the  drums  and  taken  to  behave  circumspectly,  that  is,  not  to  attack  a 
fifes  of  the  Briti.-*h  troops  quartered  in  the  neighlior-  dish  until  your  opposite  friend  has  satisfied  his  claims 
hood.  Two  hours  sailincr,  although  baffled  by  the  and  withdrawn  his  hands. 

irregularity  of  the  currents,  brought  us  to  an  anchor  _  .H^Hnline  Is  observed  in  resncct  to  anv 


in  the  noble  harbor  of  the  ancient  .Messana,  or  the 
still  more  ancient  Zamle.  We  waited  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  gun  with  Some  anxiety,  and  with  it  our  doom. 
The  morning  came,  and  with  it  our  sentence,  which, 
like  Romeo's,  was  “not  bodie’s  death  but  bodie’s  ba¬ 
nishment. ’’  The  truth  i.s,  the  plague  was  raging  at 
.''lalta,  and  a  mail  had  arrived  bringing  the  dismal 
tidings  of  the  yellow  fever  having  made  its  appear 
ance  at  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar.  All  vessels  newly  ar 
rived  from  any  of  those  places  were  therefore  ordered 
ii.=tantly  to  quit  the  port,  without  any  previous  inquiry 
1  eing  made  as  to  the  health  of  tliose  on  Ixjard. 


The  .same  discipline  is  observed  in  respect  to  any 
thing  your  table,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  affords- 
.Strange  and  ridiculous  as  this  may  be  thought,  1  have 
many  a  time  and  oft,  on  the  glassy  harlnir  of  Messina, 
spent  a  pleasant  afternoon  with  a  friend  or  two  over  a 
bottle  of  old  Faro. 

That  it  behooves  the  inhabitants  of  countries  whirh^ 
either  from  climate  or  other  causes,  are  particularly 
liable  to  epidemical  di.'scases,  to  guard  with  great 
care  against  their  intr(xluction  by  strangers,  no  one 
will  venture  to  deny ;  but  when  you  witness  particular 
1  eing  made  as  to  the  health  of  those  on  b<jard.  |  instances  of  severity  in  ciuses  where  there  are  no 

^Vc  were  not  so  foolish  as  to  comply  with  this  un-B  jtist  grounds  for  alarm,  and  at  the  same  moment  those 
just  order,  and  being  advised  from  high  authority,|of  an  opposite  nature  less  severely  visited,  by  the 
we  defied  the  whole  iM.dy  of  magistrates  and  healtli  I  powerful  agent  money  being  secretly  employed;  in 
officers,  Indsted  our  Ha^s,  and  pusitivcly  refused  to|-^hort,  nothing  like  impartiality  in  the  observance  ol 
move.  These  worthies  had  not  the  temerity  to  put  | a  general  or  rational  rule,  you  naturally  reprobate 
their  lijreats  in  execution,  well  knowing  the  conse-|the  authors  of  such  an  iniquitous  system  as  they  de- 
tjuences  tliat  would  arise  from  any  insult  to  that  pass-perve. 


.mted  a  lawful  priic,  taken,  a.  b.  quaintla  ..y  "T 

out  register,  pass,  or  papers.  ^ 

Not  less  laughable  than  the  former,  and 
absurd,  are  two  circumstances  much  of  the  sat  ^ 
ture,  which  occurfed  at  the  same  time. 
articles  I  had  a  present  from  England  of  a  L'ir 
silver  candlesticks,  and  also  a  few  bfAtlcs  of  pickl 
i'hc  forrrier  had,  as  is  usual,  a  little  green  cloth  fall’ 
cned  under  each ;  these  were  condemned  to  a  quarr* 
tine  of  forty  days  in  the  Lazaretto,  and  the  pickl" 
were  only  permitted  after  removing  the  tiling 
the  necks  of  the  jars.  ^ 

.Merc utio  cries,  “plague  o’  both  your  houses-’’ 
reader  will  exclaim,  plague  of  your  quarantines  sav 
■something  about  the  dangers  of  famed  Scylla’and 
CharyMis,  and  the  howling  dogs,  &c.  To  the  sub- 
ject,  therefore. 

From  the  rock  of  Scylla  to  the  point  of  Sicily  is 
only  about  three  miles,  and  shot  and  shells  when  fired 
at  shipping  passing  through  the  straits  often  fall 
across.  Notwithstanding  the  changes  in  the  fare  of 
these  regions  produced  by  repeated  convulsions  f,f 


nature,  Scylla  probably  presents  much  the 


same  ap- 


I'ort  for  the  ocean.  Notwithstanding  the  enjoyment 
ol"  perfect  health  and  pa-ssintr  the  ordeal  of  examina- 
lioi'  by  a  medical  officer  twice  a  week,  it  was  not  until 
we  bad  re.mained  in  this  state  of  purgatory,  it  I  ma\ 
use  the  exprcs.sii>n,  two  month.s,  that  we  were  even 
ctll  jwcd  to  take  exercise  in  the  Lazaretto. 

It  w.is  in  vain  that  I  petitioned,  appealing  to  our 
caterer  if  proofs  of  apfX-tite  were  wanting,  for  sick 
men  seldom  liave  oeca.sion  for  that  important  per¬ 
sonage's  services.  .Vll,  however,  would  not  do,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  opportune  arrival  and  inter¬ 
ference  of  Lord  IJentinck,  the  commander  in  chief  ol 
the  Ri  itish  army  in  Sicily*,  and  to  whom  the  whoh 
business  was  represented,  we  niisrht  have  remained 
in  quarantine,  I  had  almost  said,  till  doomsday.  The 
whole  p»eriod  of  this  marine  imprisonment  was  ont 
hundred  and  seven  days ;  a  more  cruel,  vexatiou.-^, 
and  unjust  detciition  was  probably  never  experienced. 

In  America,  little  of  the  formalities  of  quarantine 
is  experienced,  as  compared  with  the  rigid  laws  ol 
Messina,  which  is  one  of  the  strictest  p<irts  in  this 
respect  in  the  Mediterranean.  As  soon  as  a  vessel 
is  admitted  into  ti»e  harb«jr  of  Messina,  two  men  art 
sent  on  board  a3  guartl^,  and  whose  business  it  is  to 
watch  day*  and  inght  and  prevent  communication. 
If  a  pa.s.scngcr  or  any  p>er.rion  in  the  vessel  wi.shes  ti^ 
converse  w  ith  friends  on  shore,  there  is  a  place  at  tli< 
health  office  for  the  purpose.  S-uch  place  is  railetl 
round  and  partitioned  into  pens,  as  in  a  cattle  market. 
Indeed  1  can  compare  it  to  nothing  better  than  to 
such  w  hen  these  pens  are  occupied  by*  various  group.- 
from  vo-ssels  of  •ill  nations  in  quarantine;  guard- 
cver  and  anon  pushing  tlieir  pikes  between  the  rail- 
to  keep  persiiii.s  together,  and  makimr  the  triost  dis 


A  circumstance  or  two  occurred  during  my*  state 
>f  “durance  vile,”  which  shows  the  ridirulou.s  and 
capricious  manner  in  which  the  quaratitine  ilepart- 
ment  is  managed.  I  took  out  wiUi  me  a  fine  cheese, 
which  1  intended  as  a  present  to  a  friend.  I'pon  my 
arrival,  1  took  the  cheese  in  question  to  the  health 
officer  to  Ix?  delivered  in  the  city ;  for  provisions,  if  in 
o’ood  order,  as  well  as  some  other  articles,  are  not 
lonsidered  susceptible  of  infection,  thertfore  not  lia¬ 
ble  to  quarantine.  From  its  own  intrinsic  excellence, 
V  few  little  animals  of  the  class  vermes  had  gene- 
rati'd  in  the  middle.  The  chec.se  was  laid  on  the 
2Tcnnd,  and  we  having  retired  a  few  paces,  the  clerk 
»f  the  health  office,  together  with  a  gold-stickcd 
D.,  lookinjr  wondrous  wise,  .stepped  close  to  in.=pect 
it ;  round  the  whole  stood  several  of  the  guards  with 
ilieir  pikes;  one  of  which  gentry,  a  little  quicker 
sisrhted  than  the  rest,  spied  a  little  fellow  skip  out  of 
the  cheese,  who  was  soon  impaled  for  his  temerity, 
ii.d  the  whole  was  pronounced  unfit  to  be  received, 
tnd  accordingly  was  ordered  to  l-c  reconveyed  on 
l>oard.  Some  time  after,  and  when  in  worse  condi¬ 
tion,  this  identical  cheese  was  allowed  to  lx:  landed,  a 
vedffc  of  it  being  previously*  pre.^ented  to  the  clerk 
who  Ix-forc  had  Ix-en  3<j  vehement  for  its  being  taken 
•n  board. 

.-Vnother  of  these  ridiculous  scenes  occurred  on 
I 'hri.-^tmas  eve.  fhi  fnjard  a  vcs.sel  not  far  distant 
frotii  ours,  hut  which  wa.s  not  in  quarantine,  a  sailor 
vas  holding  up  a  fine  live  g«»se,  and  expatiating  upon 
its  merits,  no  dou'ot,  when  roasted  with  apple  sauce. 
The  crew  seemed  to  agree  with  him  in  opinion,  and 
to  anticipate  the  pleasures  of  the  feast.  .4t  this  mi>. 
meat  the  siicrt-d  bird,  whether  understanding  the 


Cordanl  noises.  Tlie  scene  would  hu\c  suited  tin  I  conversation  as  the  Hilx:rnian  said  of  his  hog,  or 


Illimitable  ilotrattli. 


wishing  to  enjoy  the  stubble  a  little  longer,  I  know 


In  transmiitin'T  a  biter  or  note,  it  is  first  cutinot,  escaped,  and  flying  to  our  vessel,  was  captured 
tlirou.'h  w  ith  achisr  l  on  a  block  placed  for  the  pur  fiy  our  cixjk.  'I'he  bird  having  communicated  wiih  a 
pj.-f,  and  then  handed  with  a  pair  of  large  tong.s  to  vessel  in  quarantine,  there  was  no  returning  it;  we 
the  proper  ofhicr,  w  ho  fumigates  it  in  a  stove  of  burn-  berefore  welcomeil  the  ftlrunger,  and  executed  the 
ing  stiuw,  aiter  which  your  friend  may*  receive  it.  -ame  sentence  upon  liiin  as  that  from  which  he  had 
'I  he  delivery  of  provisions  is  made  with  equal  can  only  just  escaped.  The  disap||)ointnient  of  the  crew, 
lion.  1  he  1  aigoi  s  are  discharired  into  the  l.aZitretto  whose  property  the  goose  had  been,  was  visible,  but  it 
and  exposed  {<>  the  air.  Tfic  veg-cls  tiieniselves  art  was  all  in  vain;  to  regain  it  was  out  of  the  question; 
.siilqected  to  funiiiration.  ;ind  indecii  our  steward,  who  wa.s  a  facetious  old  tar, 

Ii  can  scarcely  be  supposci!  you  tan  long  resist  the  , strongly  protested  against  releasing  what  lie  denomi- 


(x;arance  as  it  did  in  ancient  times;  and  to  the  etta- 
diest  mariner,  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  is  justly 
an  object  of  terror. 

The  true  situation  of  Charybdis  is  a  strongly  dU 
puted  point;  and  so  much  maybe  said  pro  anil  con 
iip«jn  the  subject,  that  I  am  almost  inclined  to  leave  it 
untouched,  as  a  knotty  point.  If  I  may  be  allowed, 
however,  to  hazard  my  opinion,  I  would  say  th..t 
Cape  Pelorus  has  the  strongest  claim.  In  regard  to 
the  dangers  of  these  straits  as  described  by  the  an- 
cif  tits,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  imperfei  t 
knowledjre  they  had  of  navigation,  the  tmall  kind  of 
ves.'cls  they  used,  although  mistranslated  ships,  and 
that  poets  with  vivid  imagiitatiuns  arc  the  writirs, 
and  we  then  readily  account  for  their  childish  feari. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  and  one  in  whicli  the 
•'traits  of  Messina  differ  from  those  of  Gibraltar,  that 
in  the  absence  of  tides  the  current  changes  its  diric- 
tion,  runnin<r  six  hours  one  way  and  six  hour?  the 
other;  but  if  influenced  by  gales  of  wind,  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  same  direction  for  a  longer  period.  In 
caliii  weathe.'’,  it  is  curiuns  to  observe  its  course  or  the 
periixl  of  its  change,  by  the  ruffle  on  the  surface,  at 
times  not  unlike  w-ater  in  a  state  of  ebullition.  In 
gales  of  wind,  especially  if  the  current  is  running  in 
an  opposite  direction,  a  great  commotion  is  produced, 
causing  a  heavy  sea  with  a  tremendous  roar. 

l’p<;n  the  question  of  earthquakes  having  wideniJ 
the  passage  since  the  days  of  Homer  or  ^irgll.  1 
think  we  have  no  more  reason  to  suppose  this  to  lie 
the  case  to  any  extent,  than  that  the  same  has  liap- 
ixntd  in  the  same  time  to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar. 

That  ^‘icily  has  been  united  to  the  continent  of 
Italy  at  sonic  pernxi  is  more  than  probable;  but  1  arn 
inclined  to  think  the  disunion  has  not  taken  place  at 
i  later  pe  riod  than  that  in  which  the  general  surface 
tf  this  earth  received  its  present  form.  The  depth  o 
w  ater  at  mid  channel  is  about  two  hundred  fathonis, 
but  the  strength  of  the  current  is  such,  that  uness 
the  lead  is  very  heavy,  accuracy  in  the  operation  is 
difficult  of  attainment.  1  am  perhaps  wan  erinff 
until  I  may  get  out  of  my  depth,  so  shall  cone  u  c 
lx;fore  it  is  too  late. 


For  the  Euterpeiad 
THE  STRICKEN. 

.Blie  sUKxl  with  the  ihron"  in  the  lighted  hall, 
And  she  •eemi-d  the  gayest  of  them  all— 

Hut  I  saw  on  her  cheek  the  trace  of  care 
Which  told  of  the  grief  that  brought  it  Uiere- 
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gh<‘  pa8«<*<l  along  with  her  gems  and  gold, 

But  the  light  of  her  hazel  eye  was  cold ; 

And  though  her  laugh  rang  wild  and  free, 

It  seemed  the  dirge  of  her  hopes  to  me. 

t  saw  as  she  moved  in  her  beauty  along, 

With  a  measured  tread  to  the  voice  of  song. 

That  her  curling  lip  w  as  wreathed  with  a  smile— 

But  1  knew  that  her  heart  was  breaking  the  while- 

She  spoke  to  all  with  a  winsome  air, 

To  hide  from  theit  gaze  her  own  despair; 

And  she  iiiingled  her  voice  with  the  notes  of  the  lute, 
But  the  music-tones  of  her  soul  were  mute. 

s?he  led  in  the  dance — that  radiant  girl — 

And  her  w  aist  was  bound  with  a  zone  of  pearl — 

And  the  costly  gems  of  a  far-otf  land 

III  splendor  were  set  on  her  small  white  hand. 

The  diamond  shone  in  her  raven  tress. 

To  add  new  charms  to  her  loveliness; 

And  chains  of  the  purest  gold  did  deck 
The  ivory  w  hite  of  her  beautiful  neck. 

Oh who  would  gaze  on  that  lovely  thing 
And  deem  that  her  lit  art  was  withering  ? 

And  who  could  feel,  as  he  M  atched  her  tread. 

That  her  fondest  hojs's  M  ere  crushed  and  dead  ? 

The  music  had  ceased,  and  the  dance  M  as  done. 

And  the  la«iy  stood  by  herself  alone, 

.And  ituzeil,  w  ith  a  cold  uiiineiiiiiiig  eye, 

On  the  fairy  forms  that  pas.-ed  her  by. 

Like  a  breaibless  form  from  another  world 
She  stood— and  her  lip  M  as  promtly  curled, 

Ami  scorn  -at  there,  as  tin-  glance  of  her  «-ye 
Would  rest  <»n  the  gny  ones  pa.ssiiig  Iw. 

Oh  '.  M  hy  M  as  she  there  in  that  hall  of  mirth. 

With  a  cheek  that  told  of  her  Ikisohi's  dearth  1 
.And  M  hy  did  she  move  in  the  hright  array. 

With  a  step  so  light  and  a  smile  so  gay  ? 

When  the  revel  M  as  over  u  hy  stooil  she  apart, 

Uy  her  eye  revealing  her  desolate  heart  ? 

And  u  hy  did  she  vieM',  M  ith  a  look  so  cold, 

Her  sparkling  gems  and  her  glittering  gold  1 

Oh  :  what  were  these  to  that  stricken  one. 

When  the  cherished  hopes  of  her  heart  w  ere  gone  ? 
.And  what  to  her  was  the  smile  of  the  crowd. 

When  her  soul  hy  its  grief  to  the  dust  was  bowed? 

.And  yet  she  moved  with  the  gny  and  fair, 

For  the  one  who  broke  her  heart  was  there — 

The  plighted  one  of  her  happy  youth, 

Who  had  trifled  long  with  her  bosom's  truth. 

The  one  who  had  voM  ed  to  love  her  still, 

The  same  in  joy  and  the  same  in  ill — 

To  cin  rish  the  love  that  for  her  he  Istre, 

Till  Ilia  heart  could  throb  and  love  no  more — 

Who  had  stood  with  her  in  the  shade  of  even. 

And  breathed  his  vow  in  the  face  of  heaven. 

And  called  on  the  Being  w  ho  reigns  above 
To  witness  the  truth  and  the  depth  of  his  love — 

Who  had  bended  the  knee  with  her  in  prayer. 

And  pledged  the  love  of  his  bosom  there — 

And  she  had  given  her  young  heart  up 
To  him,  in  the  depth  of  its  love  and  hope. 

Alas :  too  fondly  she  leaned  upon 

The  love  and  the  faith  of  that  treasured  one — 

For  the  light  hath  gone  that  dung  its  rays 
.Along  her  track  in  her  joyous  days. 

1  hat  light  was  the  light  of  his  love— but  now 
The  shadows  of  grief  have  veiled  her  brow, 

For  false  were  the  vows  that  her  lover  spoke, 

And  the  heart  that  loved  so  well  is  broke! 

Her  lip  is  pale — and  a  hectic  flush 
Hath  taken  the  place  of  the  sunny  blush — 


And  the  clods  of  the  grave  will  shortly  rest 
On  her  marble  brow  and  her  quiet  breast ! 

Imsfail. 

Stuning'ton,  October  4fA,  1831. 


For  the  Euterpeiad. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  GENIUS. 

What  is  irenius  I  Is  it  not  a  desirable  p’ift  ?  Must 
not  the  ability  of  acqiiirina*  deeper  knowledpre  than 
the  many  g’ive  al.so  a  deeper  and  more  thrillinir  sense 
of  happiness?  Why  then  is  the  brow  of  tlie  trifted 
ever  marked  with  sadness,  or  why  is  his  heart  un- 
liappy  ?  Why  sliould  he  speak  of  sorrow  ?  If  he  i.^ 
in  truth  happy,  should  not  his  .strain  be  ever  breathed 
from  that  full  fountain  of  inspiration,  a  liglit  and 
buoyant  heart  ? 

No  !  lutelleetual  power  is  not  always  the  talisman 
of  pleasure.  Often  di.>cs  the  very  refinement  that 
renders  the  jKissessor  of  p-enius  capable  of  a  keener 
sense  of  happiness,  make  him  but  the  more  alive  to 
the  totich  of  sorrow’.  It  may  well  l>e  questioned  whe¬ 
ther  intellectual  power  is  most  productive  of  pleasure 
or  of  pain. 

The  nepleet  of  the  world  weitrhs  heavily  on  the 
heart  <d  the  p’ifted,  for  he  feels  sen.sihic  of  a  claim 
upon  it.s  reiraril.s;  and  tlie  impulse  that  bids  his  spii  it 
-oar  is  often  mi.stakcn  by  the  friends  who  love,  dioiicrh 
they  may  not  understand  him,  for  the  tlietate  of  va¬ 
nity  or  presumption.  And  supposiner  he  should  tilli 
mately  triumph  ;  such  success  comes  often  when  all 
Ills  joys  are  withered,  and  all  his  friends  have  passet- 
trotn  him  ;  and  then  the  splendor  that  surrounds  him 
is  like  the  sunset  glcaminp  on  the  lone  sea,  when  tli« 
hapless  hark  has  pone  down,  and  the  shriek  of  tin 
shipwrecked  mariner  has  died  away.  Like  that  doe.'- 
it  serve  to  hide  the  reality  of  misery,  and  to  pild  over 
the  fearluiness  of  desolation. 

The  world  speaks  with  admiration  of  trenins,  but 
does  not  watch  its  prosrress.  Even  so  is  the  peari 
.‘ouirht  after,  when  “a  life  like  a  rain  drop  has  been 
•jhfd”  to  procure  it;  hut  who  that  admires  its  beauty 
recks  of  the  loss  ?  Who  then  can  say  that  the  pift  of 
intellect  is  the  cift  of  happine.ss,  or  who  on  the  other 
hand  can  say  that  misery  is  the  heritape  of  genius  ! 

Such  thoughts  were  pa.ssinp  in  my  mind  as  tin 
winp’  of  sleep  waved  over  my  In’ud,  and  my  spirit 
Ixiwed  to  his  power.  Methoupht  I  saw  in  a  clear  and 
sunny  morn,  an  eagle  ri.=e  on  his  mighty  pinions,  and 
sraze  with  a  piercing  eye  on  the  luminary  of  day; 
then  poisinsr  himself  in  the  air,  and  expanding  Ins 
pinions,  .scr  ined  resolved  to  reach  the  source  of  light, 
.md  drink  in  the  fullest  .-^plemlor  of  the  sunheam.s. 
Hi.s  resting  place  was  for  a  moment  the  low  vale,  ainl 
clouds  and  darkness  thickened  round  his  path.  Hut 
what  were  such  obstacles  to  this  monarch  I  ird  . 
.''Iu>uld  he  not  olicy  tlie  impulse  thtit  urgeri  him  on. 
and  use  the  strong  wings  given  him,  to  soar  from  tlie 
mists  rising  round  him,  and  reach  those  etherial  re- 
L''ions,  w  hr  re  all  is  ligiit  uiilNjunded  ?  It  was  no 
doubtful  question,  and  he  rose  with  a  jxiwerful  etfort. 
.vhile  the  newly  risen  sun  beamed  a  bright  glory  over 
him,  and  the  low  valley  boasted  of  its  charms  no 
more.  Tlie  eagle  could  not  be  ciiained  within  its  pre 
cincts,  and  turned  his  course  to  the  farthest  mountain, 
yet  paused  not  upon  its  summit,  for  he  thought  him¬ 
self  but  a  short  distance  from  tlic  quenchless  fountain 
of  the  sun’s  radiance.  Hut  as  he  passed  on,  and  still 
perceived  one  mountain  rising  above  another,  hr 
knew  tliat  a  boundless  distance  stretched  before  him; 
yet  with  an  undismayed  heart  went  on. 

To  soar  from  all  around  him,  to  reach  those  high 
and  radiant  spheres  that  lay  so  far  away  in  the  blur 
distance,  and  there  exulting,  and  in  boundless  free 
doin,  to  go  onybrerer— yes  !  that  was  an  object  worthy 


of  his  toils;  but  oh!  how  hright  in  its  peaceful  se¬ 
curity  lay  the  low  vale  beneath  !  HoW’  sparkled  every 
fountain  in  the  sunbeams !  How’  brightly  bloomed 
every  flow’er,  happy  in  its  humility,  contented  to  drink 
the  evening  dew,  and  glow’  in  the  sun’s  rays,  without 
one  pining  thought,  or  one  ardent,  yet  impossible  de¬ 
sire  to  reach  a  higher  abode  ! 

“Canstthou  s^ll  pursue  thy  course,  proud  bird,’' 
said  I,  “nor  be  won  from  thy  stern  purpose  by  the 
scene  beneath  thee  ?  Is  it  not  better  patiently  to  abide 
in  the  low  valley  than  to  wander  to  impassable  re¬ 
gions  1  or  with  a  drooping  pinion  and  tired  eye  come 
back,  when  the  blast  has  swept  over  the  valley,  and 
the  flower  has  withered  away,  and  the  fountain  has 
drietl  up  ?’’ 

.My  words  were  lost  in  the  air,  and  I  perceived  as  the 
eagle  rose  up  triumphantly  from  his  momentary 
pause,  and  passed  majestically  on,  that  he  was  impul¬ 
sively  urged  to  soar ;  and  w’crc  1  to  call  that  glorious 
spirit  down,  and  direct  that  piercing  eye  to  the  bright 
and  gladsome  spots  beneath,  I  should  but  learn  hoW 
impossible  it  is  for  one,  w’hose  course  is  upward,  to 
enjoy  a  contented  existence  in  a  lower  sphere,  and 
expose  to  that  keen  vision  the  deceitful  nature  of 
those  things  we  call  boauiiful.  (io,  then,  upon  thy 
path  proud  eagle,  but  fearful  and  mysterious  is  thy 
leourse.  “  Where  wilt  thou  rest,  wanderer,  and  who 
will  cheer  thee  added  I,  as  I  saw’  the  noble  bird 
emerging  from  the  dark  shades  that  enwrapped  him 
with  their  own  obscurity,  and  far  removed  from  all 
the  rivals  wlio  had  at  first  surrounded  his  path. 
True,  they  had  l»ecn  in  advance  wlicn  he  first  tried 
his  lofty  pinion,  but  they  were  now  lust  in  the  verge 
of  the  horizon. 

It  was  a  proud  thing  to  leave  them  so  far  lieyund, 
l)ut  when  the  eagle  paused  on  the  lone  peak,  and  after 
exulting  in  the  sense  of  his  own  power,  poised  his 
wing  and  looked  for  some  companion  to  cheer  his 
lonely  path,  there  was  none,  no!  not  one  !  The  lot  of 
genius  was  on  him;  and  when  he  rose  again  he 
■loared  yet  higher,  for  he  felt  the  .shades  below’  con¬ 
tained  for  him  no  companion,  and  he  hoped  to  find  in 
the  far  land  of  mystery  some  to  bear  him  company. 

Again  was  his  eye  illumined,  and  as  he  passed  on, 
iiborc  were  clouds  and  darkening  shadows,  wliile  6e- 
/otr  lingered  the  spirits  of  iiiulignunt  infiacDee.  X 
dark  destiny  hung  over  the  unwary  traveler.  The 
shaft  of  slander  pierced  him ;  the  arrow’  rankled  at 
liis  heart,  while  the  evil  spirits  Lelow’ joyed  in  their 
malice  that  the  flight  of  the  lofty  was  cheeked,  and 
the  eye  of  the  noble  had  liecoiiie  dim.  Dim  !  but  not 
for  aye  !  'I'ruc  !  his  path  gave  him  pleasure  no  more, 
and  the  shaft  lingered  still  that  pierced  him;  but  his 
destiny  was  the  same, 

“  The  eacle’s  flipht 

Could  stoop  not  from  bis  lofty  height," 

ind  he  kept  on,  till  he  arrived  w’here  no  eye  could 
•ee  him,  and  no  hand  hurl  again  in  secret  the  empoi¬ 
soned  arrow. 

There  did  he  rest— there,  where  the  S'^ene  W’as 
lonely,  aiul  the  wind  swept  drearily  past  the  bleak 
iiid  rugged  peak— there  did  he  recall  the  path  he  had 
t  raveled  over,  and  sigh  in  bitterness  of  spirit  for  the 
.lecfiiig  and  deceitful  nature  of  that  hope,  which  had 
cheered  his  early  course,  and  with  his  pinion  droop- 
•  ng  and  his  eye  dimmed,  and  the  shaft  borne  in  his 
[deeding  bosom,  feel  that  it  w  as  a  vain  strife  in  which 
lie  had  engaged,  and  muse  on  the  impossibility  of 
reaching  the  etherial  regions  he  sought,  and  endeavor 
to  extract  the  shaft  from  his  heart ;  but  it  w’ould  not 
come  aw’ay. 

Wearied  w’ith  the  vain  attempt,  the  worn  and  dis¬ 
appointed  eagle  staid  on  the  peak,  and  thought  with 
pity  that  any  bird  might  adventure  as  he  had  done, 
:ind  be  like  him  “  ambition  wrecked.”  He  turned  anx¬ 
iously  to  gaze  on  the  scene,  and  saw  a  beautiful  bird 
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hovering-,  on  an  apparentJy  limid  wing-,  over  that 
dark  land  where  he  had  been  struck  from  his  loft) 
height,  and  the  arrow  had  pierced  his  heart.  And 
aooii,  a.s  in  his  own  case,  the  evil  spells  and  influences 
of  that  land  clustered  around  him— 8<x>n  was  the 
shaft  made  ready,  and  quickly  would  it  have  pierced 
the  unwary  traveler,  had  not  the  wounded  but  still 
mijhty  eagle  risen  with  a  generous  and  magnani¬ 
mous  cflbit,  and,  “shaking  sloth  and  slumber  from 
his  wing,’’  past  proudly  on  till  he  reached  the  fatal 
land,  and  shielded  the  exposed  bird  from  danger,  de- 
fyinsr  selfish  fear  ;  but  the  passing  arrowe  ntcred  not 
into  the  eagle’s  bosom — it  fell  harmless  to  the  earth, 
while  the  rescued  bird  soared  back  to  the  peaceful 
haunts  he  had  left.  'I’lien  theeaglc  felt  a  new  strength ; 
and  as  if  a  fairy  gift  had  been  bestowed  upon  him, 
the  arrow,  lt»ng  since  lodged  in  his  heart,  fell  also  to 
tlie  earth,  and  the  wound  healed  over.  The  air  grev 
suddenly  clear  around  him;  a  new  glory  lit  up  hi.e 
eye;  the  last  beams  of  the  setting  sun  shone  on  his 
wimrs,  and  cast  over  them  a  dazzling  brightness; 
there  came  a  strain  of  celestial  music,  and  he  sprang 
up  ubo\c,  while  the  clouds  closed  around  him,  to  hear 
the  .strain  he  had  just  listened  t<»  on  earth  finished  in 
a  hlirher  and  more  glorious  sphere,  w  here  the  wing  ol 
the  eagle  would  no  more  droop,  and  his  eye  would  no 
more  grow  dim. 

‘•'.iinl  this,”  exclaimed  an  Biiknown  voice,  “f/iis  is 
(he  power  of  a  generous  and  noble  exertion.  True, 
intellectual  power  may  yield  high  and  thrilling  plea¬ 
sure,  and  the  gifted  mind  may  feel  in.spired  with  a 
feeling  kindred  to  that  of  angels;  but  forgetfulness 
of  self  is  more  noble,  and  the  benevolent  spirit  rbses 
to  a  hierher  exaltation,  partaking  even  of  the  nature 
of  (ion.” 

Tlwn  the  scene  changed  around  me,  and  the  still¬ 
ness  of  evening  was  over  the  plain.  The  sun  had 
Ion?  sunk  to  rest,  yet  the  moon  and  the  stars  were  not 
out.  All  was  not  however  dark,  for  the  fireflj’  lit  hi.* 
lamp,  and  passed  over  hill  and  dale,  like  a  meteor  of 
t.he  sky.  To  follow  his  flight  was  vain,  but  ever  and 
anon  he  would  flit  again  before  the  sight,  brilliant  and 
beautiful  he  seemed,  but  soon  did  he  disappear  en¬ 
tirely— soon  did  you  look  around  for  the  radiance 
that  chaired  you,  and  percci\ing  it  not,  think  yon 
had  but  dreamed  of  light  when  there  wa.-  none.  •  * 
'I’licn  I  marked  the  course  of  a  little  rivulet,  and 
saw  it  flow,  in  bright  but  miniature  beauty,  through 
flowery  meads  ami  shady  groves,  where  the  breeze 
swept  through  the  branches  of  the  trees,  awaking  y 
them  to  music,  “as  if  .spirits  were  upon  the  leaves,” « 


Gerald  O - was  not  usually  deficient  in  this  quality, 

but  possessed  ardent  feelings,  and  commonly  rushed 
forward  with  impatience  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  pur¬ 
posed  object,  his  success  was  confidently  expected. 
From  childhood  he  had  been  the  ruling  spirit  among 
his  associates,  who  were  always  ready  to  give  him 
the  precedence. 

Such  had  he  Ijeen  from  his  earliest  days  ;  and  now 
that  the  season  of  boyhood  had  past  by,  and  he  stojd 
on  the  vestibule  of  manhood,  how  fair  looked  life  to 
him !  What  bright  promise  did  he  srive  of  future  ex¬ 
cellence!  His  mother  looked  proudly  upon  her  son, 
and  joyed  that  she  had  watched  over  the  infancy  of 
one  who  posscsssed  so  excellent  a  genius;  and  his 
father  rejoiced  that  he  had  so  diligently  gathered 
wealth  for  one  who  would  make  such  an  honorable 
use  of  it;  while  Gerald,  with  no  fears  for  himself,  and 
loaded  with  the  flattery  of  his  companions,  entered 
among  the  busy  throtigs  around  him,  with  prospects 
fairer  than  any,  and  a  spirit  more  restless  than  most 

Life  was  in  summer  pride  to  him,  and  care  had 
marked  no  saddening  impress  upon  his  brow.  What 
was  his  future  life  1  Could  it  be  that  this  bark  was 
wrecked  on  the  sea  of  life  7  Did  this  gay  vessel  go 
down,  and  that  too  when  ‘-'heaven  was  all  traquil- 
iity  7”  In  a  manner  it  did.  Gerald  forgot  the  im 
mortal  birthright  bestowed  up<m  him — forgot  that  the 
bright  gem  of  genius  would,  if  neglected,  grow  dini 
— forgot  that  to  the  gifted  mind  is  given  a  peculiar 
commi-ssion  to  seek  for  truth,  and  lay  bare  to  com¬ 
mon  sight  the  rich  mine  of  knowledge,  thus  diffusing 
its  blessings  over  the  world.  He  sal  down  in  tht 
l)Owcr  of  pleasure,  and  her  syren  song  entered  his 
soul.  He  glided  carelessly  over  the  sea  of  life,  with  a 
sunny  sky  above  him,  and  a  pleasant  clime  in  sight ; 
but  Drudence  sat  not  at  his  helm,  and  he  reaches  not 
the  destined  iiavcn.  Hut  when  the  treasures  he-  had 
inherited  from  his  father  were  fled,  his  active  mint! 
look  a  new  direction,  and  the  sordid  love  of  gold  took 
possession  of  his  heart.  He  drank  of  the  fountain  ol 
avarice ;  and  who  has  ever  dratik  of  that  water  anti 
felt  that  the  thirst  of  his  soul  vtas  allayttl  b}’  tli» 
draught  7  Is  not  a  burning  thirst  wakened  wiiiiiu  ! 
anti  can  it  be  satisfied  7 

Gerald  was  bound  in  those  strong  fetters;  anti  ere 
the  hue  of  youth  had  flown  from  his  check,  or  i.i.- 
licad  wa.s  blanched  with  age,  all  its  chillintr  coMne.=s 
was  felt  at  his  heart.  f)h  !  this  it  is  to  gr<>w  old — to 
lose  youthful  and  warm  feelings,  and  be  come  ir..sensi- 
ble  to  early  and  natural  imprts,dons — n)  l^e  tlead  to 
the  touch  of  Ijcauty,  and  iiisen.'*ible  to  the  fint  r  ftel- 


sohtary  musings.  It  is  said  that  those  who  are  dT 
most  alone,  and  live  in  a  world  of  their  own  erratic? 
are  but  little  prepared  for  after  action;  but 
solitary  musing  is  combined  with  active  exertion  and 
used  merely  as  a  preparation  for  duty,  it  nerve’s  the 
heart  for  the  struggles  it  must  afterwards  engage  in 
I'his  was  the  case  with  Edward,  and  his  life 
his  early  days  like  one  continued  dream. 


while  the  murmuring  brook  beneath  Joiiiod  in  wild  j  ingg.  This  it  is  indeed  to  grow  old  I  uri»l  when  1 
but  glad  unLsou ;  till  gathering  .strength  in  its  on-!  mused  ou  the  early  promise  he  had  given,  I  feit  th.it 
ward  progress,  it  remained  insignificant  no  l  -ngrr,  |je  who  is  unmindful  to  improve  his  talents  may  lo.s* 
but  joined  its  waters  to  the  great  ocean,  utifl  flowed  them,  and  he  who  li.slen.s  to  the  syren  .song  of  plea- 
cn  with  strong  and  mighty  foree,  spreudiug  varied  j; .sure  mo.->t  commonly  liecome.s  its  vi(  tim. 


beauty  and  comfort  all  around  it. 

The  dream  of  my  spirit  was  over,  and  I  sought, 
midst  the  ranks  of  the  busy  world,  to  find  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  genius.  I’ut  wlio  can  heed  the  popular  voice 
in  a  world  like  this,  where  splendor  of  circumstance 
is  so  often  mistaken  for  brilliancy  of  mind,  and  the 
gleam  of  eupcrficial  knowledge  pas.ses  for  the  bright 
li»^ht  of  intellect  7  Where  does  the  world  sock  lor 
genius  7  Either  on  the  summit  to  which  his  own  ex¬ 
ertions  have  raised  him,  or  in  the  aljode.s  of  wealth. 

'I’herc  did  1  find  one  w  ho,  it  was  .said,  possessed  the 
gilted  eye,  and  whose  name  the  same  authority  de¬ 
clared  destined  to  li%c.  Hut  Gerald  O - was  sur-j 


(Jerald  luul  geniu-*,  but  of  what  value  was  it.s  eva¬ 
nescent  flame  7  Like  the  firefly  radiance  1  had 
marked  when  the  sun  had  gone  down,  and  the  .stars 
were  unseen  — like  that,  bright  for  a  sea.son— like  that, 
passing  quickly  away — yea,  lost  in  the  surrounding 
darkness ! 

Hut  if  early  hopes  are  often  destroyed,  those  of 
w  horn  no  hopes  have  been  formed  in  youth — on  w  hose 
childhood  no  kindly  influences  have  been  shed— prove 
often  as  successful,  and  attain  an  emineiue  the 
proudest  might  envy.  The  village  where  E.dward 

- was  born  w  as  of  little  or  no  note,  and  his  parents 

altogether  as  obscure.  He  was  the  youngest  of  many 


rounded  by  heartless  flaitererii,  and  cx}K>scd  to  fatal  'children,  and  the  least  noticed,  though  not  the  lea.st 
influence,  though  he  knew  it  not.  He  was,  in  short,  [beloved,  of  them  all;  for  he  was  a  pensive,  pale,  and 
the  favorite  ol  fort une,  and  po.ssessed  also  much  ol  'unobtrusive  boy,  whose  thoughts  sceme*!  ever  far 


t!ie  inspiration  of  genius  ;  so  that  the  lofty  wish  for 
dLrtinction  seemed  not  in  him  an  impossible  or  foolish 
dcalre.  >Vhat  in  trutli  did  he  need  to  make  his  name 


away  in  some  shadowy  land— while,  notwithstanding 
an  outward  coldness  of  deportment,  a  brow  of  dcepjj 
and  lofty  thought,  and  an  eye  full  of  inspiration,  tol 


iriiiiioitall  Nxhing  but  tliut  energy  which  enables  [you  that  the  spirit  burned  within.  He  posses.sed  n 
men  to  fulfill  what  they  have  prepared  to  do.  .\ndaHj'dcep  thirst  for  information,  and  an  ardent  love  for 


was  in 

I  *1  1  .  .  •  who 

w  hen  the  world  is  in  reality  so  cold  and  unfeeling 

would  take  from  the  youthful  aspirant  for  fame  the 
privilege  of  surrounding  himself  with  ideal  exist¬ 
ences,  and  making  the  earth’s  lone  wilderness  a  panj 
di.se  of  bhss  7  Oh !  it  is  the  young  alone  who  enjoT 
this  feeling  in  its  full  perfection,  and  even  to  them 
such  rainbow'  imaginings  are  only  given  at  that  deli 
cious  period  of  life,  when  the  glow  of  youth  and  ao^ 
vclty  is  on  all  around  them— when,  though  they  may 
Ijc  preparing  for  action,  they  are  strangers  to  iNcoId 
and  dreary  realitics-when  they  see  success  kfore 
them,  and  receive  in  fancy  the  warm  greeting*  of 
kindred  spirits  at  every  step  of  their  progress.^ and 
furget  that  cold  selfishness,  or  still  colder  maiirriiity 
dwell  upon  earth  ;  and  know  not,  that  in  after  life, 
idea  of  happiness  will  vanish,  and  the  sun  sink  bt- 
hind  the  mountain,  and  the  earth  become  a  dcs»date 
abode,  and  their  existence  in  it  a  weary pilgnira'-e 
And  wh.at  wa.=»  the  end  of  all  those  glorious  dreamsT 
Success,  brilliant  and  surprising.  Not  that  Edv.ard 

- encountered  no  diflTiculties,  and  bore  no  hard- 

.'hips.  .Another  record  would  be  given  of  him.  He 
was  the  votary  of  truth;  and  when  the  still  night 
came  on,  and  the  stars,  in  the  eloquent  languairc  of 
one  of  our  best  poets,  “  w  ere  holding  their  Lieh  ft.sti- 

vul  in  heaven,”  and  the  moonbeams  were  on  the  siltnt 

lake,  and  seemed  to  invest  the  whole  earth  with  an 
itniosphere  of  living  poetry,  the  fervent  s^.irit 
awakened  within  him,  and  his  soul  felt  elevated  \a 
holding  communion  with  the  inintortal  sages  of  an- 
I  ient  times.  Not  that  the  diflicultics  which  he  1.  ul 
c-ncounti-r  left  no  imprc-ssion  upon  him;  for  !.i» 
health  sunk  in  the  struggle,  and  the  ardor  of  his  spi¬ 
rit  seemed  enkindled  but  to  hide  the  swift  advancet 
of  premature  decay,  like  a  glory  shed  from  the  very 
wings  of  death.  S'trange  that  the  fire  of  our  hearts 
an  coii.aumc  us ;  strange  that  the  energies  of  tlie 
mind  bieak  down  the  fair  temple  which  cnsl.rii.en 
them  ;  and  deep  and  exquisite  is  that  mystery  which 
unitr'.-  the  immortal  spirit  to  a  thing  of  clay.  Uh! 
.nt  to  give  up  the  gloriou.s  pro.specls  before  rra— to 
fe*  1  iliat  my  memorial  will  pass  with  me,  and  tliLs  too 
vhf  n  I  had  hoped  to  make  my  memory  imperishablf, 
.irul  write  my  name  on  the  bright  scroll  of  imr.ior- 
tuliiy  !  exclaimed  tlic  young  devotee  of  literature,  as 
lic  sank  into  a  fevered  sleep,  from  which  be  awoke  to 
blf  -3  the  riiother's  hand  that  had  cooled  his  burmog 
I.n.w,  and  to  (cel  that  the  loftiest  spirits  arc  but  iri.;^- 
fect,  anrl  therefore  dependent  on  syinpatliy.  He  liid, 
iiowever,  recover,  and  the  motto  of  bis  soul  was  -till 
oriwarrl,  while  his  after  course  w  as  like  the  river  1  !-od 
teen,  flowing  on  in  majestic  and  useful  grandeur,  uod 
bearing  a  Lle.ssing  to  all  around. 

In  befriniiiiig  this  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch,  we 
••'tated  that  it  w  a.-<  difficult  to  decide  of  the  gift  of  ge- 
niu.a,  “whether  it  be  for  good,  or  whether  it  be  for 
evil,”  and  so  will  it  ever  remain.  It  depends  upon  the 
u.-ie  made  of  it,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  *p* 
plied.  V\  hen  any  mit-  i.s  surrounded  by  evil  influence, 

and  exposed  to  unkind  interpretation,  his  degrc«  of 

happiness  is  graduated  by  his  degree  of  su-sccptibility; 
and  though  it  may  therefore  be  conceded  that  gciii#* 
i.s  not  the  talisman  of  pleasure,  it  will  ever  be  f-uod 
that  the  performance  of  duty  becomes  the  spell  0 
liHppitiesa,  even  to  the  highest  and  most  exalted  D*- 
tiites;  ufl'ordiiig  also  to  the  possessor  of  intellect  » 
shield  from  the  attacks  of  malice,  so  that  even  '  h*®! 
like  the  e.igle,  his  heart  may  be  pierced  by  its 
ind  einpoi.-ioned  arrow,  an  upright  perfornia..f* 
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^duties allotted  to  him  will  awaken  happiness  at  his 
and  spread  peace  upon  his  brow,  which,  like  the 
-linbow  token  painted  on  the  blue  arch  of  heaven, 
fill  denote  that  the  storm  has  passed  over. 

E.  M.  S. 


For  the  Euterpeiad. 


STANZAS  TO 


I  might  have  loved  thee,  but  not  now, 
The  time  is  pa^t  and  gone ; 

The  chanii,  I  know  not  why,  nor  how, 
Is  all  at  once  undone- 
I  never  loved  thee — no,  not  quite, 

!  only  thought,  iierhaps  I  might. 

If  thou  hast  had  the  vanity 
To  think  niy  heart  was  thine, 

Pray  hanisli  all  thy  fears  for  me — 

There  is  an  uncrossed  line 
Between  the  bounds  of  friendship,  yet. 
And  love,  which  keeps  them  separate. 

And  thou  hast  made  that  line,  unseen, 
Bo  certain  a  defense. 

That  every  step  of  mine  h.'is  been 
Baf  k  toward  indifTtrence. 

And  tlie  deep  springs  of  feeling  flow 
Into  anotlier  channel,  now. 

A  channel  swift  and  strong,  which  bears 
Each  thoiiL'ht  away  trom  thee, 

Far  onward  from  the  waste  of  years 
U’hirh  h»  ld  thy  memory. 

Thine  image  fades  upen  my  mind, 
L’ngenerous,  unjust,  unkind ! 

I  might  have  loved  thee— I  rejoice 
Over  the  broken  spell, 

As  with  a  firm,  unfaltering  voice, 

I  breathe  a  last  farewell. 

I  could  not  love  thee  now— not  thee ; 
Thy  power  is  o'er,  and  I  am  free. 


Estklle. 
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{Q^The  otlice  of  the  Euterpeiad  is  removed  to  No.  2f> 
tVilliain  street,  where  all  letters,  orders,  and  communica¬ 
tions  are  to  be  sent,  superscrile  d  to  the  editor.  Bubscrip 
lions  will  also  be  receiv^  at  the  iMiokstorc  of  11.  C.  Bleiglit, 
Climon  flail,  and  also  at  the  agency  othce  of  William  Stod- 
»rt,  No.  6  Coiirtland  street.  A  box  for  letters  and  connnu 
nications  is  leit  at  Hewitt's  Music  Warehouse,  137  Broad 
way,  where  suhscripUuus  will  also  t»e  received. 


It  is  quite  out  of  character  for  the  editor  of  the  Evc- 
aing  Journal,  to  impute  to  us  motives  in  tfie  cxerci.^e 
of  our  editorial  duties,  which  hisown  good  sense  anti 
literary  ta.sic  ought  to  tell  him  are  totally  absurd,  ^^'e 
can  show’  him  that  he  is  wrong  in  many  points  :  first, 
in  censuring  u.s  for  condemning  poetry  which  he 
tlares  not  hazard  his  reputation  so  far  as  to  pronounce 
more  than  mere  doggerel;  in  the  assertion  that  our 
“feeble  atteinpC  at  analytical  criticism”  had  for  its 
“real  object  ”  “to  abuse  in  general  terms”  the  words 
of  a  single  song ;  in  giving  such  importance  to  a 
gentleman’s  name  which  w'as  never  connected  with 
tbe  Euterpeiad,  and  whose  anonymous  contributions 
only  occupied  Jive  out  of  the  thirty-sir  numbers  ol 
this  work  whicli  have  teen  published  ;  and  in  assert¬ 
ing  that  the  author  of  the  song  “ha.s  incurred  the 
*'rath  of  some  of  the  present  xrriters'^  for  the  Eutcr- 
peiad — (intimating  that  there  are  many  editor.®)— by 
ihaking  these /ire  niirnhcrs  so  perfect,  as  to  draw*  fortli 
file  unqualified  approbation  of  the  London  Harmo- 
nicun. 


These  are  all  easily  answered.  I'he  impeachment 
of  our  candor  is  trifling,  for  we  believe  it  was  made 
without  reflection.  VN  c  shall  not  stoop  to  refute  the 
charge.  The  gentleman  whose  name  is  mentioned 
as  the  “/afe  editor  of  the  Euterpeiad^''  might  with 
Jmore  propriety  be  called  at  this  late  hour,  the  early 
editor ;  for  all  his  connection  with  the  work,  if  ano¬ 
nymous  billingsgate,  such  as  “  Broadway  promenade,” 
and  many  other  equally  classical  and  decent  articles 
constitute  an  editorship,  ceased  more  than  four  months 
before  our  labors  commenced.  We  know  the  man 
only  by  reputation,  nor  have  wc  ought  to  find  fault 
with  in  his  demeanor  towards  ourself.  If  l^e  made 
his  Jive  numbers  popular  in  England,  it  was  more 
than  he  could  do  in  New  Vork.  If  his  poetry  wdll 
not  bear  scrutiny,  we  hope  that  our  editorial  friends 
will  not  impugn  our  motives  when  we  submit  our 
opinions.  The  anger  of  the  poet,  we  hope,  will  not 
induce  him  to  send  a  challenge  by  a  black  boy — as 
we  have  heard  of  an  instance  of  the  kind  too  near  to 
mention  among  neighbors. 


VOUXG  LADIES’  JOURNAL. 

Wc  have  before  us  the  first  number  of  the  second 
volume  of  this  work,  edited  by  Mrs.  Almira  Spencer. 
We  had  heard  it  well  sp^jken  of  before,  but  were  not 
prepared  to  find  it  so  replete  witli  all  that  interest 
which  we  look  for  in  a  lady’s  paper.  Both  in  prose 
and  poetry  wc  find  it  well  supported  by  original  con¬ 
tributors.  Wc  hope  it  may  be  as  fortunate  in  its  pe¬ 
cuniary  concerns.  A  beautiful  engraving,  repre¬ 
senting  the  residence  of  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney,  at 
Hartford,  accompanies  the  number.  A  paper  entitled 
“Analysis  of  Vocal  Inflection”  would  be  worthy  the 
perusal  and  study  of  most  public  speakers. 


A  new  gallery  of  splendid  paintings  is  just  opened 
at  the  corner  of  Wall  street  and  Broadway,  by  Mr.  G. 
CcK)KE.  It  consists  of  many  splendid  copies  of  the 
first  foreign  masters,  done  in  the  characteristic  style 
of  the  originals,  besides  several  beautiful  studies  ol 
bis  own.  Tlie  copy  of  the  'IVansfiguration  is  worth 
a  month’s  time  to  study.  Those  who  call  will  be 
liiglily  pleasctl  with  the  variety,  or  rather  univer¬ 
sality  of  style,  which  is  the  best  proof  of  correct  co- 
pyincr,  from  so  many  ma-^ters,  where  the  whole  is 
known  to  be  the  work  of  one  hand. 


We  are  happy  to  announce  to  our  readers  that  .Mr, 
G.  Cooke's -exquisite  copy  of  Gcricoult’s  “  H'rcck  of 
the  Medusa,"  which  has  excited  such  deep  and  intense 
interest  in  all  those  who  have  .seen  it  or  the  original  in 
the  “  Galcrie  du  Ijouvrc"  at  Paris,  is  now  ready  forjj 
exhibition  at  the  building  recently  erected  in  Bar¬ 
clay  street.  The  following  true,  tragical  narrative, 


will  give  our  readers  a  faint  idea  of  the  subject,  u  hicb  corpse  of  an  only  son,  and  seems  reluctant 

is  treated  in  a  ina.stcrly  style.  The  copy  is  in  Mr. 

C.'s  lest  manner,  and  deserves  to  be  visited  by  every 
one. 


The  Medusa,  a  French  frigate,  was  bound  to  Scnc- 
iral,  an<l  had  on  board,  besides  its  compliment  of  sea¬ 
men,  the  governor  of  that  place,  and  a  number  of  of¬ 
ficers  and  .soldiers.  In  tlie  latter  part  of  June,  1616, 
the  fricate  was  wrecked  on  ti;e  coast  of  Africa,  but 
not  within  sight  of  land,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
build  a  raft  with  the  masts  and  yard.s,  as  the  boats 
were  not  sufficient  to  contain  half  the  persons  on  ’ 
lioard  ;  but  the  haste  with  wliich  it  was  constructed 
prevented  the  erection  of  a  railing,  and  although  it 
was  60  feet  long,  and  if  firmly  put  together  would 
have  liecn  able  to  bear  '200  men,  yet  it  was  weak, 
and  ill  constructed,  with  no  other  prov  isions  than  five  j 
barrels  of  wine,  two  casks  of  water,  and  some  flour. 
On  the  5th  of  July  the  embarkation  from  the  wreck 
took  place  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  147  persons 


men  set  foot  on  it,  when  it  sank  at  least  two  feet,  and 
to  facilitate  the  embarkation  of  the  rest  all  the  Hour 
was  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the  wine  and  the  water 
only  were  preserved.  VV ith  the  whole  number  on  board, 
the  raft  sank  at  least  three  feet ;  and  they  were 
crowded  together  so  closely,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
move  a  single  step.  Fore  and  aft  the  water  rose 
above  the  knees  of  the  unfortunate  suflTerers. 

It  had  been  determined  that  the  officers  and  crew 
were  to  occupy  the  frigate’s  boats,  and  those  who  com¬ 
manded  had  sworn  never  to  abandon  the  raft : 
had  the  boats  continued  towing,  all  would  have  been 
saved  in  three  days ;  but  the  raft  was  inhumanly 
abandoned  and  left  to  its  fate,  amid  the  horrors  of 
famine  and  the  madness  of  despair.  For  twelve  days 
this  was  the  condition  of  the  survivors,  for  their  num¬ 
ber  rapidly  diminished. 

The  first  night  the  wind  freshened,  and  there  was 
considerable  swell  of  the  sea.  The  people  fell  over 
each  other,  and  in  the  morning  ten  or  twelve  were 
found  dead,  entangled  in  the  interstices  between  the 
planks  ol  the  raft.  A  day  passed,  and  a  night  suc¬ 
ceeded  more  dreadful  than  the  former.  Many  pe¬ 
rished,  and  were  swept  off  by  the  waves.  In  thv 
morning  others  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  and 
drank  until  they  had  lost  their  senses  :  each  grappled 
with  Jiis  neighbor,  and,  urged  on  Ly  hunger  and 
thirst,  they  shell  each  otlier’s-blooil.  Itcturniuir  day 
lilted  its  light  upon  a  horrid  scene — sixty-five  had 
(Ktislicd  in  one  night. 

For  twelve  days  the  survivors  fed  upon  their  dead 
companions,  until  fifteen  alone  remained,  and  these 
were  taken  off  on  the  17th  of  July  by  the  French  brig 
•Vrgus,  and  were  restored  to  their  country  and  fi  icinls. 

Such  is  the  subject  of  this  superb  painting;  and  if 
it  be  “  better  to  visit  the  house  of  mourning  than  the 
iiouse  of  mirth,”  visit  this  faithful  picture;  but  go 
not  with  tiic  expectation  of  seeing  gaudy  colors  or 
voluptuous  objects.  The  colors,  like  the  subject,  are 
grav  e ;  and  tliouc-h  all  the  figures  are  males,  they  are 
not  destitute  of  sentiment,  and  may  excite,  in  the 
.igod  and  tlic  young,  an  intensity  of  feeling  and  .i 
glow  of  sympafiiy,  scarcely  lc.ss  affecting  than  the 
actual  scene  would  have  produced. 

Tiic  moment  represented  in  the  painting  is  that 
when  the  Argus  is  descried  in  the  horizon,  ano  the 
few  who  still  live  on  the  raft  are  making  a  last  effort 
to  attract  its  notice.  Below  lie  the  dying  and  the 
dead,  and  above  rise  on  the  fragments  of  the  wreck  a 
group  of  anxious  Ijeincs,  variou.sly  exercised  by  hope 
or  despair,  by  joy  or  sorrow.  Around  them  rolls  tlie 
deep  green  sea,  in  which  so  many  of  their  friends  are 
ingulphed,  and  the  dark  clouds  that  have  lowered 
around  them  for  many  days,  like  the  emblem  of  their 
destiny,  are  breaking  away,  and  giving  place  to  a 
clearer  sky  and  a  brighter  horizon.  But  tiie  subject 
most  affecting  is  an  aged  father,  who  holds  upon  his 


to  consign  it  to  a  watery  grave. 


MADAME  BRICHTA’S  C  ONCE  Hi'. 

Madame  Bhicht.v  announces  her  first  concert  in 
this  country  for  Thursday  November  3,  at  the  City 
Hotel,  for  whicii  occasion  a  very  eflcctive  orclicstra  is 
eniraged,  and  tlie  choice  and  difficult  compositions 
announced  for  that  evening  will  no  doubt  Ic  executed 
in  a  style  wliicli,  since  the  days  of  Garcia,  we  have 
had  few  opportunities  to  hear.  No  expense  has 
been  spared  to  procure  all  that  could  attract  and  de¬ 
light  the  musical  world. 

Madame  Brichta  will  on  this  occasion  sing  tlic  ce¬ 
lebrated  Tyrolien  Variation.®,  conipo.sed  expressly  for 
.Madame  Slalibi  au  Garcia,  and  dedicated  to  her  by 
Hummel,  which,  wc  are  assured  by  connoisseurs,  are 
exceedingly  difficult,  and  new  to  an  American  au¬ 
dience  :  also  two  irrand  duos  with  Mr,  Fehrman,  and 


were  to  be  confided  to  the  raft ;  but  scarcely  had  50  iauothcr  with  &“ignor  Jlngrisani,  iMadame  Briclila 
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will  al^o  pt'rfoMn  a  piece  on  the  piano  forte,  on  which 
iiLSirumcnt  she  ctninenfly  excels. 

The  celebrated  overtures  tt)  William  Tell  and  La 
fiazza  Ladra  are  of  theaisclves  attractions.  Besides, 
we  shall  have  Lafon’s  concerto,  by  Sijrnor  Segura, 
which  was  so  rapturously  received  at  the  concert  at 


repay  those  who  have  leisure  to  walk  and  see  it.  11 
the  public  would  but  patronize  such  works  as  these, 
we  slujuld  not  long  lie  told  that  the  fine  arts  cannot 
find  a  home  in  America. 


For  the  Euter|K.-ia(i. 


('linton  Hall. 

.Matlame  Hrichta  certainly  dc.»erves  the  support  ol 
the  musical  public,  as,  in  common  with  those  who 
can  appreciate  talent,  her  talents  are  of  the  very  fiist 
order  as  a  vocalist.  She  is  moreover  of  the  first 
etanding  in  society,  and  her  intimates  are  among 
those  whose  virtues  and  public  spirit  do  honor  to  their 
acquaintance.  A  programme  of  the  performance 
may  bo  seen  in  the  daily  pi  ints. 


ITALIAN  OPERA. 

Signor  Da  Ponte  has  so  far  succeeded  in  his  pro* 
ject  for  introducing  a  complete  company  of  Italian 
singers,  that  he  has  resolved  to  di.spatch  a  ship  to 
Leghorn  forthwith.  He  has  also  opened,  or  is  about 
to  open,  a  second  subscription,  to  enable  him  to  oflet 
sulTicient  encouragement  to  .Madame  Pasta,  or  .Ma¬ 
dame  .Momeelli,  to  adtl  their  weierht  of  talent  to  the 
Company;  and  he  has  rea.«ons,  nearly  or  quite  a.« 
good  as  promi.ses,  to  hope  that  one  of  the  ladies  will 
accept  his  offer.  'Fbus  we  have  the  assurance  that  an 
Italian  Ojx-ra  of  the  first  rate  talent  will  shortly  lx? 
.among  us. 

'I’liis  Country  certainly  owes  much  to  the  entcrpri.se 
and  sacrifices  of  this  veteran  in  Italian  literature. 
.\ll  that  this  country  boasts  of  the  knowledge  of  that 
l.uiguage  it  owes  to  him.  He  sroes  still  farther  in 
this  ca.se.  Ho  olTers,  in  order  to  libviate  all  objection- 
iu:i<le  by  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Ita 
H.in  literature,  to  give  each  sub.scrilier  to  the  opera 
tliirty-.-:ix  lessons,  gratis,  the  subscriber  only  pur- 
cha-ing  his  own  books.  This  is  liberal  beyond 
praise. 


R  O  S  .S  I  N  1. 

We  have  selcctctl  a  biography  of  this  popular  com¬ 
poser,  written  in  1323,  for  several  rea.sons.  First,  that 
h'^‘  liad  then  so  recently  become  the  reigning  favorite , 
tl.at  .ill  hi'  fiiult.s  had  not  bc'come  swallowed  up  in  tin 
e\C'“.s.<of  ri.ittery  which  has  followed;  secondly,  that 
the  writer  dwells  more  familiarly  up<m  the  gayety  of 
his  disposition  than  any  more  recent  biographer  ;  ant: 
lastly,  liecause  we  have  no  complete  and  authentit 
narrative  to  refer  to  of  a  later  date.  Opinion  ha.s  al¬ 
tered  much,  perhaps,  since  that  period,  with  some 
who  study  the  course  of  the  peience,  and  the  com¬ 
poser  has  written  several  popular  operas  not  cnniiie- 
rated  in  the  list.  (iuiUauine  'Fell  we  lielicve  to  be  tin 
Lust ;  but  we  would  thank  any  one  of  our  correspond 
ent.s,  who  possesses  sufficient  inf<»rmation,  to  complctt 
the  list,  with  such  other  remark.^  as  the  subject  inav 
offer.  Cinderella  owes  its  unparalleled  .success  to  tin 
fact,  that  the  music  is  a  selection  from  several  of  hi.- 
best  operas. 


We  were  attracted  a  day  or  two  since,  at  the  rich 
and  fashionable  carpet-store  of  Messrs.  Albro  & 
Hoyt,  10.3  Bowery,  by  some  superb  .Swiss  views, 
painted  in  a  new  style,  of  p<  culiar  beauty,  and  in¬ 
tended  for  curtains— a  new  application  of  the  Fiin 
.Vrt.s  to  domestic  purposes.  Paintings,  if  well  exe¬ 
cuted,  are  always  attractive  to  us,  more  espiccially  if, 
a.s  in  the  pre.sent  instance,  we  recognize  a  scene  which 
is  hallowed  by  recollection.  Whoever  has  made  tin 
tour  of  Switzerland  will  doubtless  rememlx?r  that  pic¬ 
turesque  and  romantic  spot,  the  Chateau  of  Dornach. 
The  stern  tower  of  gray  stone  rises  on  an  eminence, 
the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  rich  foliage 
while  here  and  there  a  ruined  spot  bears  testimony  t. 
time’s  progress.  The  view  is  superb,  and  will  well 


THE  drama. 

The  general  attention  has  been  less  occupied 
during  the  last  two  weeks  in  criticising  the  dra¬ 
matic  merits  of  our  theatres,  than  in  deciding 
the  relative  situations  in  which  the  managers  ot 
these  establishments  and  the  public  are  to  stand. 
We  regret  the  occurrence  of  the  disgraceful 
outrages  to  which  a  perseverance  in  thrusting 
an  obno.xious  individual  before  the  public  have 
given  birth;  but  the  principle  appears  to  be 
well  established,  that  public  opinion  must  be 
respected. 

Several  paragraphs  have  appeared  in  the 
daily  prints,  looking  more  like  party  virulence 
than  candor,  censuring  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Hamblin  in  changing  the  name  of  the  Bowery 
Theatre  to  that  of  the  American.  For  our  own 
part,  we  think  the  title  highly  applicable  ;  and 
from  the  talent,  industry,  and  perpetual  im¬ 
provement  of  the  young  members  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  company,  ("nearly  all  of  whom  are  native 
.Americans,)  we  sec  no  reason  why  .lonathan 
should  complain,  or  be  a.^^hamed  ot  the  patro¬ 
nymic.  Mr.  Ilamblin’s  reply  to  these  attacks 
was  a  model  of  good  taste,  manly  and  forbear¬ 
ing.  As  he  contemplates  giving  us  .^till  further 
improvements,  we  wish  him  all  possible  success. 

Miss  (Mifton,  who  is  the  presiding  deity,  at 
whose  altar  the  worshipers  of  beauty  and  ge- 
niu.«!  jiay  their  devotions,  conlinues  to  advance 
both  in  popularity  and  e.xcellence.  She  ha.s  di¬ 
vested  herself  of  much  of  that  simplicity  and 
timidity  which  is  the  attribute  of  novices,  and 
appears  to  improve  on  every  succeerling  per¬ 
sonation.  Her  B>'lvidera  was  much  admired; 
her  Klvira,  we  think,  wa.s  su{>erior,  and  her 
Lady  Macbeth  still  better;  but  her  Imogine,  m 
the  tragedy  of  Bertram,  surpas.sed  all. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  sea.con,  the 
Bowery,  now  American  'Fheatre,  has  had  a 
very  popular  run,  and  a  series  of  standard 
plays,  and  several  new  pieces,  have  been  played 
repeatedly  to  full  and  fashionable  houses.  Mr. 
Hamblin  as  Macbeth,  Rolla,  Jafiicr,  and  lastly, 
though  by  no  means  the  least,  as  Bertram,  has 
sustained  his  well  earned  reputation  for  a  first 
rate  trngedian.  Mr.  Pearson’s  Pizarro  and 
Pierre  deserve  praise.  We  should  not  forget 
in  our  enumeration  the  continual  progress  of 
.Miss  Waring  towanls  that  correct  and  c  haste 
style  of  acting  which  characterizes  the  family 
of  Placides  ;  nor  the  vocal  powers  of  the  pretty 
•Miss  .Mestayer,  who  has  been  so  often  punished 
for  her  witchcraft  by  being  compelled  to  sing 
encore,  while  the  audience  voluntarily  waived 
the  plea.*ure  of  hearing  for  the  satisfaction  of 
applauding  in  the  middle  of  the  stanza.  This 
must  be  the  etfect  of  “gallantry  run  rnad  ” 
rather  than  pleasure  derived  from  the  exejuisite 
voice  of  the  young  warbler. 

Cinderella  is  yet  the  grand  magnet  at  the 
Park,  and  .Mrs.  Austin  has  in  a  measure  sung 
down  the  tempest  which  was  raised  by  the  voice 
of  Anderson.  .Miss  Hughes  has  again  appeared, 
together  w’ith  .Mr.  Sinclair.  The  long  delayecl 
opera  of  Masienello  is  still  in  rehearsal.  If  it 
runs  as  long  as  Cinderella,  it  can  hardly  last 
longer  than  it  has  been  in  preparation. 

The  Richmond  Hill  Theatre  will  probably  be 
completed  and  opened  before  our  next  number 
is  out.  Mr.  Russel,  the  manager,  with  his 
family,  and  a  judicious  company,  are  preparing 
to  enter  the  campaign  with  spirit.  Those  who 


LINES 

TO  A  nciN  engraves  in  H.  L.  A.’s  ALECM 


Tliou  ruin— londj  — fadod— 

Full  many  a  tale  of  ronianrc  couldst  thou  tell 
.A*  from  tliy  tower  chimed  out  iIh;  evening  bel'i 
And  the  toiijrue  trembled  with  its  wild  farewell 
Ere  hoping  hearts  were  shaded. 


In  the  far  olden  time, 

Rich  music  liiutered  in  ihy  frescoed  halh- 
The  step?!  of  heroes  were  around  thy  w  alhi- 
Now  doth  no  voice  make  answer  to  my  calls- 

Thou  siandcsl— still— sublime : 


The  rose-leaf  lips  are  gone, 

Whence  rtowed  dear  accents  to  the  broken-hrarte'- 
Those  eyes  to  w  Inch  the  tm  lled  diamonds  rtarrtd- 
The  smile— the  elec— the  s<mg— have  all  departed 
Like  mountain  mist  at  dawn. 


Still,  near  thy  freen  deray, 

Where  the  rlark  i\  y  clusters  fondly  yet, 

.No  sculptured  stones  alMive  their  graves  are  set* 
No  sad  com;  anions  iii  their  grief  have  met, 

To  question,  “  where  are  t.hcy  ?” 


Thus  ever  lie  the  d*  ad; 

FVw  care  to  linger  near  the  burial  rpol, 

Re  it  in  valley  or  In  sheltered  grot ; 

They  sleep  unsung — unhonored— and  forgot— 
Each  in  his  dreamless  In-d. 


F^roridencr,  R.  /. 


A.  C.  AlSSWOtTH. 


For  tlie  Eiiterpeiad. 

ON  t  HCRCH  .MUSIC. 

NO.  V. 

“  Their  pious  sires  a  better  Itsson  taught  ” 

Hog. 

Mr.  Editor — I  trust  that  the  following  re¬ 
marks  will  not  convey  the  idea  that  I  am  desti- 
titute  of  reveronco  for  persons  who  are  ap¬ 
pointed  to  minister  in  holy  things;  far  be  it 
from  me  to  reproach  the  clergy  with  a  neglect 
of  their  duty  ;  btit  it  is,  nevertlieless,  a  melan¬ 
choly  fact,  that  theif  conduct  sometimes  greatly 
adds  to  the  abuse  of  sacred  music.  This  abuse 

con.«ist8  chiefly  in  their  banishing  every  allusion 
to  singing  from  the  pulpit;  in  their  neglect  of 
joining  in  so  devotional  an  exercise,  and  in  their 
injudicious  selection  of  hymns  and  psalms. 
FI  very  one  who  reads  his  Bible  attentively, 
that  there  are  apostolic  precepts  and  inspired 
directions  on  these  topics,  and  t^at  the  art  of 
sacred  music  challenges  our  regard  with  divine 
authority. 

The  clergy  are  called  to  occupy  the  first  place 
in  the  sanctuary,  to  superintend  its  worship*  an 
to  prepare  their  congregations  for  that  mos 
glorious  worship  which  enjrages  the  ® 

cherubim  and  seraphim  in  the  courts  of 
But  how  few  pastors  are  to  be  found,  who  urp 
upon  their  people  the  duty  of  singing 
praise  of  God  !  Indeed,  the  generality  . 
gymen  give  no  care  whatever  to  P*’®!” 
proper  exercise  of  sacred  music  id 
churches.  Themselves  indifferent  ahou 
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lublic  singing,  their  congregations  become  B  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  clergymen 
iiturally  infected  with  the  same  feeling;  and  |  should  not  study  vocal  music  at  least;  the  sons 
iliiu  it  happens  that  the  general  performance  of|of  God  shouted  for  joy,  to  celebrate  the  glori- 
church  music  is  frequently  of  so  low  a  charac-flous  work  of  creation  ;  angels  sang  glory  to  God 


ter  as  to  be  offensive  to  persons  of  refinement 
ind  cultivated  taste. 

How  will  the  conduct  of  our  clergy  compare 
on  this  subject  with  the  ministers  of  old  1  Mo- 
;e8  exhorted  the  children  of  Israel  to  “  sing 
unto  the  JiOrd.”  David  called  upon  the  great 
con^gation  “to  make  a  joyful  noise  unto 
God,”  and  to  “  praise  the  Lord  :  for  it  is  good 
toeing  praises  unto  our  God.”  Solomon  Tiim- 
jelf  sang  a  song  of  songs.  Isaiah  commanded 
them  to  “  break  forth  into  ioy,  to  sing  toge¬ 
ther.”  Jeremiah  exhorted  them  to  “  sing  unto 
the  Lord,  and  to  praise  the  Lord,  for  he  hath 
delivered  the  soul  of  the  poor.”  Another  of 
the  prophets  says,  “  Sing,  ()  daughter  of  Zion  ; 
jhout,  O  Israel ;  be  glad  and  rejoice  with  all  thy 
heart,” &c.;  and  the  ministers  of  the  new  dis- 
peneation  not  only  advise  their  followers  “to 
speak  to  one  another  in  psalms,  and  hymns,  and 
spiritual  songs,”  but  they  also  give  especial  di¬ 
rection  about  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be 
done,  “  with  the  spirit  and  the  understanding 
also.”  Our  clergymen  cannot  be  in  want  of 
proper  texts  for  such  considerations  ;  the  scrip¬ 
tures  abound  with  them ;  and  why  should  they 
not  form  the  topic  of  a  discourse,  as  w’ell  as 
the  recommendation  of  other  Christian  duties  ? 

The  second  manner  in  which  ministers  abuse 
acred  music  is  in  their  not  joining  in  the  per- 


in  the  highest  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  our 
Savior;  and  from  the  book  of  Revelation  we 
are  led  to  believe,  that  vocal  music  constitutes 
a  material  part  in  the  worship  above. 


-they  introduce 


Their  sacred  sonir,  and  waken  raptures  high: 
No  voice  exempt:  no  voice  but  well  could  join 
Melodious  part :  such  concord  is  in  heaven 


formance  of  liymns  or  psalms.  This  arises | 
chiefly  from  their  incapability  ;  they  leave  most 
^nerally  the  culture  of  the  voice  to  accidental 
influence;  they  think  that  their  theological  stu¬ 
dies  do  not  permit  them  to  investigate  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  music,  and  thus  they  remain  uncon¬ 
scious  of  its  merits  as  an  act.  But  it  is  an  in¬ 
disputable  fact,  that  most  of  the  great  divines, 
in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  w’cre  tho¬ 
roughly  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  music 
as  lar  as  they  were  known  at  that  time.  I  will 
only  mention  St.  Chrv'sostom,  St.  Augustin,  St. 
Ambrose,  St.  (iregory,  and  (Jrigen,  whose  piety 
and  learning  received  additional  lustre  from 
tlieir  musical  knowledge.  Luther,  the  first  who 
shook  the  papal  throne,  honored  music  so  much 
as  to  place  it  above  all  arts  and  sciences  except 
theology,  as  that  and  religion  are  alone  able  to 
soothe  and  tranquillize  the  mind.  He  says,  in 
one  of  his  epistles,  “  I  verily  think,  and  am  not 
ashamed  to  tay,  that  next  to  divinity,  no  art  is 
comparable  to  music.  It  is  a  gift  of  God,  and 
nearly  allied  to  theology.  I  would  net  for  a 
great  deal  lie  destitute  of  the  small  skill  in  mu¬ 
sic  which  I  have.  “  I  am  glad,”  adds  he,  “  that 
God  has  bereaved  the  country  clowns  of  such 
a  great  gift  of  comfort,  as  that  they  neither 
hear  nor  regard  music.”  Indeed,  nothing  can 
be  more  injurious  to  the  devotional  singing  of  a 
congregation,  than  to  have  a  pastor  who  is  inca¬ 
pable  to  join  w’i*h  them.  I  have  been  fre- 
•juently  surprised,  after  hearing  the  clergyman 
sty  “  Let  us  sing  to  the  praise  of  God,”  to  see 
him  comfortably  sit  down  again,  and  not  open 
bis  mouth ;  and  in  those  churches  where  it  is 
the  custom  to  have  pulpits  large  enough  for 
several  persons,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
the  worthy  gentlemen  in  busy  conversation 
while  the  people  are  singing.  Does  not  their 
conduct  say :  “  V  on  may  sing  to  the  praise  ofjj 
God,  I  myself  never  studied  music;  I  have  a 
voice  to  pray  and  to  preach,  but  no  voice  to 
**ing;  while  you  sing  praises  to  God,  I  will  look 
over  iny  sermon,  look  for  my  text,  or  sit  still 
and  inhale  myself  some  of  that  delightful  in¬ 
cense  which  you  are  offering  up  to  the  King  of| 
heaven.” 


And  though  some  divines  suppose  that  angels 
do  not  literally  sing,  and  that  song  is  only  a 
type  of  the  worship  before  the  throne,  I  would 
ask  why  this  type  should  be  so  little  regarded, 
as  it  is  in  fact  the  only  image  which  represents 
heavenly  adoration. 

There  are  of  course  many  exceptions  from 
this  class  of  clergv’men  now  described,  and  I 
myself  have  the  gratification  to  attend  the  mi¬ 
nistrations  of  a  pastor,  whose  voice  is  always 
attuned  to  the  song  of  praise,  and  who  is  a 
worthy  example  to  his  congregation  in  this  as 
in  every  other  duty  that  our  holy  religion  en¬ 
joins.  But  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  silent 
when  the  praises  of  (iod  are  sung,  have  still  a 
most  lamentable  majority. 

Another  abuse  of  sacred  music  by  clergv'men 
consists  in  their  imprudent  selection  of  hymns 
and  psalms ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  none  are 
guilty  of  this  error  but  such  as  have  never  cul¬ 
tivated  a  voice,  an  ear,  and  a  taste  for  music. 
They  care  so  verj"  little  about  the  singing,  that 
they  treat  it  generally  as  some  customary 
D routine  of  exercise  for  the  congregation;  al¬ 
most  any  psalm  or  hymn  answers  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  without  consulting  whether  the  words 
bear  some  affinity  to  the  sermon,  they  give  out 
the  usual  number  of  verses  to  be  sung.  Thu 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  people. 


to  inspire  us  with  sentiments  of  devotion  ;  but 
unaided  by  good  poetry,  her  spell  is  partly 
broken,  and  the  bright  wreath  of  lier  fame 
droops  and  withers. 

The  foregoing  are  only  some  of  the  principal 
abuses  of  church  music  by  clergymen ;  but 
even  these  are  sufficiently  hurtful  to  demand 
reformation,  and  to  induce  the  reverend  gentle¬ 
men  to  direct  to  the  subject  their  especial 
attention. 

GERMAXiri.S. 


"Willi  one  consent, 
To  God  their  cheerful  voices  raise,” 


and  immediately  after  these  exhilarating  strains 
of  praise,  the  clergyman  reads  perhaps  a  text 
like  the  following:  “Look  upon  mine  affliction 
and  my  pain,  and  forgive  all  my  sins.”  On  such 
occasions  the  object  of  sacred  music  is  totally 
lost ;  because,  instead  of  preparing  the  minds 
of  the  congregation  for  the  consideration  of  the 
foregoing  topic,  they  have  been  led  farther  from 
it  by  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  hymn  or 
psalm. 

Some  ministers  are  indeed  more  particular, 
and  give  out  the  verses  of  the  same  psalm  from 
which  their  text  is  taken ;  thus  it  sometimes 
occurs  that  the  people  sing 

“  The  holy  God  has  spoke,  and  (, 

O’erjoyed,  on  his  firm  word  rely : 

To  thee  in  portions  I'll  divide 
Fair  Sichem’s  vale,  Samaria’s  pride  ; 

To  Sichem  SuccoUi  next  I'll  join, 

And  measure  out  her  vale  by  line. 

Manasseli,  Gilead,  both  subscribe 
To  my  commands,  with  Ephraim’s  tribe ; 
Ephraim  by  arms  supporU  my  cause, 

And  Judah  by  relieious  laws. 

Moab  my  slave  anil  drudge  shall  be, 

Nor  Edom  from  my  yoke  get  free,”  &c. 

Where  is  praise  or  edification  to  be  found  in 
fhese  lines  1  and  yet  it  frequently  occurs  that 
words  of  this  description  are  embodied  in  our 
psalms.  Should  not  clergymen,  therefore,  be 
tnore  careful  in  their  selections  ! 

Sacred  music  is  designed  for  nobler  purposes 
than  merelv  to  please  the  car.  She  is  intended 


For  the  Euterpeiad. 

TO  C.  C.  B. 

P^ach  tliought  of  tliee  is  welcome,  thougii  it  bring 
Sad  memory  of  the  past,  ne’er  to  return  ; 

And  idly  now  joy,  borne  on  purple  wing, 

Strives  to  relight  the  flame  of  young  liope'.s  urn. 

My  childhood’s  years  are  fied,  and  with  thim  bliss 
lias  sighed  a  last  adieu  to  me;  and  this 
World  now  scarce  holds  a  link  that  I  should  mourn 
To  part  thus  early  from,  ere  age  has  thrown 
Her  mantle  round  my  form,  and  claimed  me  as  her  own. 

My  dream  of  life  was  calm,  and  imaged  bright 
With  fancy’s  fairest  hues;  but  changed  that  dream 
Too  soon,  alas !  lias  been  for  one  of  night 
And  warring  tem|K?st8,  which  admits  no  gleam 
Of  glimmering  starlight  in,  to  cheer  the  soul 
But  illy  formed  to  wrestle,  or  control 
Its  proud  aspirings;  but  ’twere  wrong  to  deem 
P’ame  prompts  my  soaring  spirit ;  no,  some  spell 
Stronger  than  hers  is  round  me,  and  perchance  ’lis  well. 

Aye  well,  my  soul  should  find  forgetfulness 
Even  for  a  moment ;  though  more  dark  might  grow 
The  clouds  around  it,  yet  no  earthly  stress 
lias  fKiwer  to  turn  its  gentler  miisings’  flow 
To  a  wrong  channel.  There  are  few  whose  he.irt 
More  wounds  than  mine  have  felt — full  uiany  a  dart 
II. as  pierced  it,  until  now,  inured  to  wo, 

I  almost  reckless  view  life’s  lagging  liours 
Passing  away,  nor  a.sk  its  fickle  gift  of  smiles  ami  flowers. 

’Tis  long  since  we  have  met — yet  memory’.>!  hand, 

In  glowing  colors,  traces  every  scene 
With  magic  beauty,  till  her  fairy  .wand 
Doth  nearly  make  me  what  I  once  haxe  been. 

Yes!  what  I  was,  ere - but  ’lis  over  now — 

And  though  the  rose  may  bind  again  my  brow. 

And  I  again  may  smile,  yet  still  no  dream 
Like  the  departed  to  my  breast  may  come 
To  banish  tlicnce  sick  sorrow  from  her  settled  home. 

Farewell !  I  would  not  that  one  thought  of  me 
Should  ever  dim  thy  dark  eye’s  radiant  glance ; 
Sunshine  is  round  thy  footsteps,  (ileasure’s  tree 
Of  golden  fruit  thy  senses  yet  entrance ; — 

Then  taste  it  while  you  may— too  soon  will  fade 
Youth’s  amber  sunlight,  and  joy’s  gay  arcade 
Be  hung  in  sable  curtains ;  ere  the  dance 
Thou’lt  think  half  end<  d,  music’s  witching  tone 
Will  die  in  silence — leaving  thee  to  weep  for  what  lia.s  flown 


Once  more,  farewell !  And  may  thy  future  years 
Be  what  thy  friend  most  wishes — may  tliine  eye 
Bemaiu  as  bright  as  now,  unknown  to  tears  ; 

Then  life  would  pass,  like  some  blue  summer  sky 
Without  a  shade,  away.  And  when  the  hour 
Of  death  draws  nigh,  oh!  may  the  Christian's  dower, 
A  Savior’s  love,  invite  thy  soul  on  higli 
To  share  the  bliss  of  angels,  on  that  shore. 

Where  joys  unbounded  reign  for  ever  more ! 

October  25th,  1831. 


MILTON’S  LOVE  OF  MUSI C. 

Milton,  we  suspect,  is  generally  believed  by 
the  gay  and  thoughtless  to  have  been  an  austere 
crabbed  Puritan,  hostile  to  all  the  elegancies 
and  enjoyments  of  life ;  but  this  is  a  great  mis- 


l.Vi  _  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

take.  His  love  of  music,  for  instance,  wasjlegitimate  school  ofsouthern  youth— the  society 
ffiowinff  and  profound.  From  amon^  other  tes-  of  his  mother,  her  gossips,  and  the  *Jreet8 ; 
limoni5s  in  its  praise,  take  the  following  fine  aided  and  refined  os  he  grew  up  by  t^  darker- 
nassaw  in  his  “  Tractate  on  Education,”  which,  eyed  belles  among  the  barbers’  and  coffee-house 
of  Itself,  is  music.  keepers’  daughters  of  this  Papal  village. 

“  The  interval  of  convenient  rest  after  meat  Rossini  went  on  the  stage  en  amateur.  In 
may  both  with  profit  and  delight  be  taken  up  in  Italy  the  stage  is  not  always  adopted  for  a  life 
recreating  and  composing  the  travailed  spirits  profession,  as  in  PVance  or  England.  There 
with  the  solemn  and  divine  harmonics  of  music,  an  amateur  may  sing  in  public  for  a  year  or  two, 
heard  or  learnt ;  either  while  the  skillful  organ-  and  then  return  to  that  nondescript  station  of 
ist  plies  his  grave  and  fancied  descant  in  lofty  a  dilettante,  without  its  affecting  his  future  pur- 
fj^nres,  or  the  whole  symphony,  with  artful  and  suits.  It  appears  that  Rossini,  \yho  is  known 
iriirnaginable  touches,  does  adorn  and  grace  to  sing  with  infinite  taste  and  spirit  the  intro- 
tho  well-studied  chords  of  some  choice  com-  ductory  song  in // flariiitre  di  *S'ei’tgIia,  had  no 
poser ;  sometimes  the  lute,  or  soft  organ-stop,  success  as  a  public  s-inger.  There  were  at  that 
waiting  on  elegant  voices,  cither  to  religious,  time  several  detached  airs  of  his  composition 
martial,  or  civil  ditties,  which  have  power  over  circulating  in  society,  which,  though  modeled 
dispositions  and  manners,  to  smooth  and  make  on  the  style  then  in  fashion,  displayed  original 
them  gentle,  from  rustic  harshness  and  distern-  vivacity.  Two  or  three  wealthy  amateurs  of 
pered  passions.”  V'enice  engaged  him  to  compose  an  opera. 

The  manager  of  the  theatre  entertained  but 

""  "  - ■«  a  slight  opinion  of  the  composer,  from  his 

BIOGRAPHY.  youth  and  excessive  gayety,  which  differed  little 

_ _  from  the  reckless  waggery  of  a  schoolboy. 

The  patrons  of  Rossini,  however,  threatened 
MEMOIR  OP  GIO.\CHlNO  ROSSINI,  jjjg  manager  to  withdraw  their  support  from 

—  him,  till  he  at  length  consented  to  bring  forward 

Written  in  15‘23.  Ithe  first  operatic  attempt  of  II  Giovine  Pesa- 

—  trese.  This  opera  was  L’m^anno /e/i'cc,  which 
Of  all  living  composers  Rossini  is  the  most  played  with  success,  though  a  very  feeble 

celebrated.  He  has  been  invited  to  every  grand  performance.^  He  soon  after  composed // Fan- 
’iieatre  of  Europe  in  succession.  Last  year  credi,  L' Italiana  in  Algeri,  and  La  Pietra  di 
he  was  to  have  presided  at  the  King’s  Theatre  Paragone. 

ni  London ;  but  he  preferred  Vienna.  Paris  opera  of  Tancredi  circulated  through 

rsext  solicits  him;  and  if  ho  be  not  exhausted  Italy  with  great  rapidity.  Ihe  air,  tanti 
by  the  admiration  of  the  French,  or  overladen  polpiti,  was  taken  from  a  Greek  Litany  that 
with  their  opulence,  he  will  come  to  London,  Rossini  had  heard  chanted  in  one  of  the  islets 


MEMOIR  OF  GIOACHINO  ROSSINI. 


Written  in  15‘23. 


the  last,  loftiest,  and  most  lavish  of  capitals, 
fed  upon  by  men  of  song. 

Gioachino  Rossini  was  born  in  1701,  at  Pe- 


of  the  Lagune  near  V'enice.  Either  through 
indolence,  or  other  motives,  he  has  a  strong 
aversion  for  overtures  ;  so  much  so,  that  he  did 


s.iro,  a  little  town  of  the  Papal  States  on  the  '‘Ot  compose  one  for  Tancredi.  And  at  pre- 
•iulf  of  Venice.  His  father  was  an  inferior  J^ent,  in  Italy,  this  opera  is  preceded  by  the 
performer  on  the  French  horn,  and  his  mother  overture  ot  the  Pietra  di  Paragone,  or  that  of 
was  a  seconda  donna  in  one  of  those  strfdling  ^he  Ilaliana. 

companies  of  musicians  that  attend  the  fairs  in  Rossini  has  led  the  usual  life  of  foreign  inu- 
the  smaller  towns  of  Italy.  The  Papal  govern-  sicians.  Marcolini  became  attached  to  him. 
mer.t  requires  from  its  subjects  the  regular  pay-  I'cr  her  delicious  contP  alto  voice,  and 

mont  of  taxes,  and  the  strict  attendance  on  admirable  comic  powers,  that  he  composed  the 
mass.  Its  subjects,  on  the  other  hand,  rcipiire  part  of  the  Italiana;  the  genuine  Italian  viva- 
froin  the  Papal  government  freewill  in  ever>'  city  of  which  has  been  too  often  metamorphosed 
thing  else:  and^on  the  strength  of  this  com-  upon  other  theatres  into  dull  indelicacy, 
pact,  all  the  tastes,  propensities,  and  passions  Rossini  came  to  Milan,  and  there  assumed 
of  man,  ftourish  and  luxuriate  in  a  fearle.s.s  rank  which  he  now  holds  among  composers, 
vigor,  that  would  astonish  the  more  slavish  go-  He  wrote  for  the  Milanese,  La  Pietra  di  Pa- 
vf7rnments  of  France  and  England.  Man  rnav  rairone  ;  and  from  that  moment  this  extraordi- 
ilo  what  he  will,  or  be  what  he  will,  in  that  land  uury  young  man  was  placed  on  the  same  eleva- 
of  sensibility.  This,  it  tnie,  fiils  the  roads  tum  with  the  Cimarosas  and  Paesiellos.  it 
with  handitt  i ;  but  it  crowds  the  convents  with  '^as  there  too  that  he  adopted  the  idea  of  his 
monks;  it  filin  the  palaces  with  impurity  ;  hut  (’rescendi,  from  Mosca,  among  which  it  would 


it  never  leaves  the  (’a^iinos  destitute  of  beauty  ; 
It  fills  the  .streets  with  mendicants,  but  it  send.s 
hosts  (.f  amateurs  upon  the  stage. 

Music  has  irresi.stible  inducements  for  the 


be  difficult  to  find  a  single  good  one. 

It  was  there  that  the  prettiest  of  the  pretty 
women  of  Lombardy  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  him,  and  quitted  her  noble  cavaliere  ser- 


Italian;  a  guitar  and  a  voice  will  carry  him! Uente  for  the  youthful  mnesfro.  He  made  her 
from  'farenU)  to  Domo  d'Ossola,  through  Italy,  fthe  first  musician  probably  in  all  Italy.  Seated 
and  through  life.  Sunshine  costs  nothing  ijlby  her  at  the  piano-forte,  he  composed  the 
and  no  man  can  contrive  so  well  to  dispense  |  greater  number  of  those  airs  which  he  after- 
with  clothc.s;  ho  can  ho  luxurious  when  luxury'  wards  introduced  in  his  operas.  On  leaving 
IS  hefon*  iiim  ;  lie  can  fast  when  he  has  nothing  Milan  Rossini  went  to  Pesaro  to  see  his  family, 
•  Isc  to  do;  no  living  being  can  oat -e ndure'Ao  wliom  he  is  much  attached.  He  has  never 
him  he  can  live  upmi  an  onion— water— air.  been  known  to  write  letters  but  to  his  mother; 
H.- -diets  of  the  camelion’s  dish,”  and  nestling  and  they  arc  thus  singularly  addressed,  “A// 
iM  the  sunny  rocks  of  the  Apennines,  or  iher Plustri.ssima  Signora  Rossmi,  Madre  del 
brisMy  -‘raw  of  Piedmont,  lie  dreams  of  thelicc/e/^re  Maestro,  a  Pesaro.” 

_ .*  ...1  \  1a  *1  II  1  .1  ICjflirk/^En  1*0  A  It  ^  m  m  I,  a  IF 


pciH:*.’  and  plaudits  of  tho  Boulevard,  or  the 
golden  showers  of  the  Haymarket.  Rossini’s 


Such  is  the  character  of  the  man,  who,  half 
in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  talks  of  his  fame,  and 


portion  from  his  father  was  the  true  native  heir- i  candidly  refuses  to  seem  ignorant  of  it.  De¬ 
ship,  a  little  music,  a  little  religion,  such  as  it  is  j|  riving  happine.ss  from  the  efforts  of  his  genius, 
tube  had  in  the  .SVo/ei-, and  a  volume  of  .Ariosto.i! amidst  the  most  sensitive  people  upon  earth, 
'J’iie  re-jt  of  his  education  was  comsigned  to  the  ^'surrounded  by  the  homage  of  the  public  from 


the  of  eighteen,  he  has  a  full  conscio^. 
of  hie  own  celebrity,  end  cannot  underlune 

why  a  man  eo  gifted  ahould  not  be  the  eoiaJ  .r 
any  man. 

I  About  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Pesaro  Hp 
[was  exempted  from  the  almost  universal  otirT 
Dtion  of  the  miserable  conscription  laws.  Th* 
Minister  of  the  Interior  ventured  to  propose  m 
the  Viceroy  of  Italy  an  exception  in  his  fovor 
The  Prince  at  first  hesitated,  fearing  a  rearh 
niand  from  Parisian  head-quarters,  but  at  lenrth 
yielded  to  the  decided  feeling  of  the  publ^ 
Rossini  went  afterwards  to  Bologna,  where  the 
same  triumph  awaited  him.  ^ 

The  Rigorists  of  Bologna,  who  exercise  as 
strict  a  dictatorship  over  music  as  the  French 
Academy  over  the  French  language,  reproached 
him,  and  not  without  reason,  with  sometime^ 
neglecting  the  grammatical  rules  of  harinonvin 
his  compositions.  Rossini  acknowledged  the 
truth  of  the  reproach,  but  at  the  same  time 
said,  “  That  none  of  these  faults  would  have 
remained  if  he  had  read  his  MS.  twice  over 
But,”  added  he,  “  I  have  only  six  weeks  to  com-’ 
pose  an  opera ;  the  first  month  is  devoted  to  dis¬ 
sipation,  and  it  is  but  during  the  last  fortnight 
that  I  compose  every  morning  a  duo  or  air, 
which  is  to  be  rehearsed  on  that  very  evening! 
How,  then,  will  you  have  me  perceive  the  mi¬ 
nute  errors  in  the  accompaniments  ?” 

Notwithstanding  the  candor  of  this  excuse, 
the  musical  puritans  of  Bologna  made  the  usual 
bustle  about  those  venial  sins  of  harmony, 
though  the  fact  is,  that  they  are  not  always  per-* 
ceptible  while  listening  to  his  music;  but  a 
knot  of  composers,  who  found  themselve*  com¬ 
pletely  crushed  by  the  success  of  a  handsome  idle 
youth  of  twenty,  were  glad  to  have  something 
to  vent  their  envy  upon.  There  is  not  a  town 
in  Italy  which  could  not  furnish  dozens  of  these 
critics,  who,  for  a  single  sequin,  would  under¬ 
take  to  correct  the  errors  in  any  one  of  Rossini’s 
operas.  But  he  was  doomed  to  attacks  more 
difficult  to  resist  than  the  outcry  of  pedahts. 
His  Milanese  admirer  abandoned  her  splendid 
palace,  her  husband,  her  children,  and  her  for¬ 
tune,  and  one  morning  plunged,  as  if  from  the 
cloud.s,  into  the  room  occupied  by  Rossini. 
They  had  scarcely  met,  w'hcn,  the  door  open¬ 
ing,  in  rushed  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beau¬ 
tiful  women  of  Bologna.  A  scene  ensued  not 
unlike  that  in  the  Beggar’s  Opera,  and  Rossini, 
like  Macheath,  laughed  at  the  rival  fair  ones, 
sang  them  a  comic  air,  and  made  his  escape. 

The  pleasure  which  music  gives  arises  from 
its  power  of  leading  the  imagination  throu^  an 
exquisite,  but  evanescent,  series  of  illusions. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  Rossini’s  music  is 
an  extraordinary  rapidity,  which  does  not  per¬ 
mit  the  mind  to  indulge  in  those  profound  emo¬ 
tions  and  soothing  reveries,  that  the  slow  move¬ 
ments  of  Mozart  so  seldom  fail  to  awaken. 
Vet  this  velocity  is  accomjianied  by  a  sparkling 
freshness  that  calls  up  involuntary  delight. 

But  this  ever  changing  brilliancy  is  perhaps 
the  chief  reason  why  his  compositions  leave  no 
profound  impression  behind  them.  They  may 
be  said,  in  the  words  of  Shakspeare, 

“  To  l>e  too  rash — too  unadvised — too  suddeo— 

Too  like  the  lij^htniiic,  wliich  doth  cease  to  be 

Ere  one  can  say — it  lighlafis." 

Even  at  present  the  most  distinguished  ama¬ 
teurs  of  Italy  are  crying  out  for  some  cnan^- 
What  will  it  be  twenty  years  hence,  ^ 

Barhiere  shall  be  as  long  known  to  the  puD* 
as  the  Mntrimonio  Segreto,  or  Don  Giorflsutf 
is  now?  In  Otello,  founded  as  it  is 
lousy,  is  there  a  single  air  that  depicts 
fully  lliat  cruellest  of  passions,  as  the  ” 
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mentr'  to  sospiro^'  of  the  Count  Almaviva  in 
U^iozze  a  Figaro  1 

At  the  representation  of  a  piece,  in  vvnicn 
the  composer  has  endeavored  to  express  human 
^ion,  a  considerable  degree  of  attention  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  feel  the  emotions  which 
j,e  wishes  to  produce.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  even  attention  alone  will  not  be  suf- 
ncient,  if  the  minds  of  the  hearers  be  not  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  profound  emotion.  Now,  on  the 
•ontrary,  in  the  compositions  of  Rossini,  many 
naseages,  speaking  generally,  are  little  more 
ban  brilliant  airs — and  consequently  it  requires 
but  ver^  slender  attention  to  derive  pleasure 
from  them ;  afW  in  most  instance8,'l'he  mind 
las  little  or  nothing  to  do  in  the  affair. 

The  misfortune  of  Rossini  is,  that  he  treats 
be  passion  of  love  but  as  a  mere  affair  of  gal- 
antry.  He  is  never  sad,  but  love  often  is : — 
ind  what  is  music  without  melancholy  J 


“  I’m  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music.” 

How  differently  does  the  tender,  the  divine 
Mozart,  express  this  passion !  E.xamine  his 
Figaro — his  Cosi  fan  Tutte,  It  was  once 
proposed  to  give  Don  (Hovanni  to  Rossini,  to 
eset,  that  he  might  enter  at  once  into  compe- 
'ition  with  the  great  German  composer  !*  I*roh 


Torvaldo  e  Dorliska. 
L'iro  in  Babylonia. 
Rirciardo  e  Zotaide 
L’Ermione 
La  Donna  del  Lago 
II  Maometto  Becondo 
Kinnca  e  Faliero 
F.Joardo  e  Cristina 
Moise  in  Egitto 
•Matilda  di  iihabran 
Zelmira 
Semiramide 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Milan. 

Venice. 

Naples. 

Rome, 

Naples, 

Vienna, 


1821 

1822 

1822 


TUR  LOUGH  C  A  ROLAN. 

This  minstrel  bard,  sweet  as  impressive,  will 
long  claim  remembrance,  and  float  dowm  the 
stream  of  time,  whilst  poesy  and  harmony  have 
power  to  charm.  He  was  bom  in  the  year 
1070,  in  the  village  of  Nodder,  in  the  county  of 
VV’^cstmeath,  on  the  lands  of  Cardan’s  town. 


bute  of  a  song  due  to  every  house  in  which  ho 
was  entertained,  and  he  seldom  failed  to  pay  it, 
choosing  for  his  subject  either  the  head  of  the 
family,  or  the  loveliest  of  its  branches. 

The  period  now  approached  at  which  Caro- 
lan’s  feelings  were  to  receive  a  violent  shock. 
In  the  year  1733,  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  wa.s 
torn  from  him  by  the  hand  of  death,  and  as  soon 
as  the  transport  of  his  grief  was  a  little  sub¬ 
sided,  he  composed  a  monody  teeming  with 
harmony  and  poetic  beauties.  Cardan  did  nol 
continue  long  in  this  “  vale  of  sorrow  ”  after 
the  decease  of  his  wife.  VV'hile  on  a  visit  at 
the  liouse  of  Mrs.  M’Dcrmot,  of  Alderford,  in 
the  county  of  Roscommon,  he  expired  in  the 
month  of  March,  1738,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  the  Parish- 
church  of  Killronan,  in  the  diocese  of  Avedagh, 
but  “  not  a  stone  tells  where  he  lies.” 

The  manner  of  his  death  has  been  variouslv 


Rossini  has  lately  married ;  afler  the  cus¬ 
tomary  fashion  of  genius — to  precisely  the  re¬ 
verse  of  what  one  might  expect,  to  a  Seiiora 
♦'olbran ;  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  a  singer  by 
profession;  who  never  had  beauty — has  no| 
more  a  voice — is  no  longer  young — and  whoj 
'fevoted  her  early  years  to  Signor  JIarbaia,  tliei 
.Veapolitan  manager  before-named.  She  has! 
dnee  |>erformed  at  Vienna,  where  Rossini  di-| 
’“'rected  the  opera.  The  Germans  were  all  asto-j 
iiishment  at  the  reputation  which  she  had  con-: 
irived  to  make  in  Italy  ;  her  voice  was  feeble;' 
ihey  said  that  it  was  tuneless — and  the  proud  I 
Senora,  the  Ciueen  of  the  San  f'ur/o,  was  in| 
iinininent  danger  of  being  hissed.  Hy  a  rare| 
•ontingency,  tenderness  for  the  husband  saved 
the  wife  from  being  undone. 

The  hi.story  of  the  la.st  year  of  tliis  com¬ 
poser’s  life  may  be  collected  from  diflerent  parts! 
c  ot’  the  Harmonicon,  where  mention  is  mcide  ofl 


which  were  wrested  from  his  ancestors  by  the 
family  of  the  Nugents  on  their  arrival  in  thisjrelated ;  but  that  his  excessive  partiality  for  a 
kingdom  with  King  Henry  H.  His  father  was | more  sparkling  stream  than  flows  at  Helicon 
a  poor  farmer,  the  humble  proprietor  of  a  few | was  the  cause  of  his  decease  is  a  point  that  ali 
acres,  which  afforded  him  a  scanty  subsistence.  I  his  biographers  have  agreed  on.  Goldsmith 
(,)f  his  mother  little  is  known; — probably  the 
daughter  of  a  neighboring  peasant,  in  the  choice 
of  whom  his  father  was  guided  rather  by  nature 
than  by  prudence. 

It  was  in  his  infancy  that  Carolan  was  de 
;!prived  of  his  sight  by  the  small  pox.  This  de- 
I  (»rivntion  he  supported  with  cheerfuhies.s,  and 
I  would  merrily  say,  “my  eye.s  are  transplanted 
into  my  ears.”  His  musical  genius  was  soon 
iliscovered,  and  procured  him  many  friends, 
who  determined  to  aid  its  cultivation,  and  at 
the  age  of  twelve  a  master  was  engaged  to  in¬ 
struct  him  on  the  harp ;  but  his  diligence  in  the 
regular  modes  of  instruction  was  not  great,  yet 
his  harp  w’a.s  rarely  unstrung,  for  his  intuitive 
genius  assisted  him  in  composition,  whilst  his 
lingers  wandered  among  the  strings  in  quest  of 
tlie  sweets  of  melody.  In  a  few  years  this 
“  child  of  song  ”  became  enamored  of  Miss 
Brigct  Cruise.  His  harp,  now  inspired  by  love, 
would  only  echo  to  the  sound  ;  though  this  lady 
did  not  give  him  her  hand,  it  is  imagined  she 
did  not  deny  him  her  heart ;  but,  like  Apollo, 
when  ho  caught  at  the  nymph  “  he  filled  his 
arms  with  bays,”  and  the  song  which  bears  her 
name  is  considered  his  chef-d’n  uvre ;  it  came 


fiis  works  latterly  produced.  He  has  already  ;  warm  from  ins  heart,  while  his  genius  was  in 


vritten  too  niucli ;  or,  rather,  has  written  too 
fast:  he  has  exhausted  his  powers,  or  antici¬ 
pated  his  strength,  and  ought  now  to  remain 
fallow  fora  time.  I  its  genius  is  unquestionably 
/reat;  but  he  has  bemi  as  much  over-extolled 
by  his  friends  as  under-rated  by  hi.s  enemies, 
llis  through-thick-and-thin  partisan.^  have 
proved  his  most  mischievous  foes  :  but  in  spite 
of  these,  some  five  or  six  of  those  operas  which 
1C  has  already  composed  will  ever  be  admired. 

The  following  chronological  list  of  his  ( )pe- 
'as  IS  gathered  from  several  Italian  gazettes, 
and  is  tolerably  correct,  we  hope,  up  to  the  end 
•f  last  year. 


OPERAS, 
t'ltisiinno  Felice 
I’.iiicrcdi 

fulibio  f  Deiiietrio 
f'lrclianu  in  1’aliiiira. 
j'  llaliaua  in  .Alceri. 

U  Pi»  tra  iitji  l*aragon« 
tiisalwtf.i 
•  a  Cfiiercntola 
'IHK, 

jl  Turro  in  Italia 
I  Rarbiere  di  Sivijilia 
.a  UazHta  (opera  bulfa 
a  Oazza  Ladra 

'•  Ariuida 


First  pcrfornc'd. 
Venice, 
U.tlo, 


.Milan, 

.Naples, 

Koine. 

.Naples. 

Milan, 

Koine. 

Naples. 

Milan, 

Naples. 


Date, 

1812. 

ditto. 


1812 

1814 


1814 


18i: 


*  .As  to  competition  hriwecn  Rossini  and  ^fo/.nrt,  wa^ 
.w-ri.eyer  competition  Iteiweeii  a  pippin  as.d  :»  pine  appl'j  ? 
.Mil.k  Woman  poetess  and  .Milton  : 


its  full  vigor. 

Our  bard,  however,  after  a  time,  solaced  him- 
.self  for  the  loss  of  .Miss  Cruise  in  the  arms  ot 
Miss  Mary  Maguire,  a  young  lady  of  good  fa¬ 
mily  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh.  She  was 
gifted  in  a  small  degree  with  both  pride  and 
extravagance ;  but  she  was  the  wife  of  his 
choice,  he  loved  her  tenderly,  and  lived  harmo- 
nionshj  with  her.  On  his  entering  into  the 
connubial  state,  he  fixed  his  residence  on  a 
small  farm  near  .Moshill,  in  the  county  of  Lei¬ 
trim  :  here  he  built  a  neat  little  house,  in  which 
he  practicetl  hospitality  on  a  scale  more  suited 
to  his  mind  than  to  his  means :  his  profusion 
speedily  consumed  the  produce  of  his  little 
farm,  and  he  was  soon  left  to  lament  the  want 
of  prudence,  without  which  tlie  rich  cannot 
taste  of  pleasure  long,  or  the  poor  of  happiness. 

At  lengtii  Carolan  commenced  the  profession 
of  an  itinerant  musician.  Wherever  he  went, 
the  gates  of  the  nobility  and  others  werfe  thrown 
open  to  him  ;  he  was  received  with  respect,  and 
a  distinguished  place  assigned  him  at  the  table ; 
“  (’arolan,”  says  Mr.  Ritson,  “seems,  from  the 
description  we  have  of  him,  to  be  a  genuine  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  ancient  bard.” 

It  was  during  his  peregrinations  that  Carolan 
composed  all  those  airs  which  are  still  the  de- 
ight  of  his  countrymen.  He  thought  the  tri- 


says  “  his  death  was  not  more  remarkable  than 
his  life.  Homer  was  never  more  fond  of  a 
glass  than  he.  He  w’ould  drink  whole  pints 
of  usquebaugh,  and,  as  he  used  to  think,  \vithou1 
any  ill  consequence.  His  intemperance,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this  respect,  at  length  brought  on  an 
incurable  disorder,  and  when  just  at  the  point 
of  death,  he  called  for  a  cup  of  his  beloved 
liquor.  Those  who  were  standing  round  him, 
surprised  at  the  demand,  endeavored  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  the  contrary,  but  he  persisted : 
and  when  the  bowl  was  brought  him,  attempted 
to  drink,  but  could  not ;  wherefore,  giving  away 
the  bowl,  he  observed  with  a  smile,  that  it  would 
be  hard  if  two  such  friends  as  he  and  the  cup 
should  part,  at  least  without  kissing,  and  then 
expired.” 

Walker,  in  his  account  of  the  Irish  Bards, 
inserts  a  letter,  which  states  that  “  ('arolan,  at 
an  early  period  of  his  life,  contracted  a  fond¬ 
ness  for  spirituous  liquor.^,  which  he  retained 
even  to  the  last  stage  of  it.  Ilis  physicians  as¬ 
sured  him, that  .unless  he  corrected  thisvicious  ha¬ 
bit,  a  scurvy,  wliich  was  tlie  consequence  of  bis 
intcmycrance,  would  soon  put  an  end  to  his 
mortal  career,  I  le  obeyed  with  reluctance,  and 
seriously  resolved  upon  never  tasting  that  for¬ 
bidden,  though  (to  him)  delicio'uS  cup.  Tin; 
town  of  Boyle,  in  the  county  of  RoscornmoiL 
was  at  that  time  his  principal  place  of  resi¬ 
dence;  there,  while  under  so  severe  a  regimen, 
he  walked,  or  rather  wandered  about,  like  a  rr- 
rear.  His  usual  gayety  forsook  him;  no  sal¬ 
lies  of  a  lively  imagination  escaped  him  ;  everv 
moment  was  marked  with  a  dejection  of  spirits 
approaching  to  the  deepest  melancholy ;  and 
his  favorite  harp  lay  in  some  obscure  corner  of 
his  habitation,  neglected  and  unstrung. 

Passing,  one  day,  by  a  spirit-storc  in  the 
town,  our  Irish  Orpheus,  after  a  six  weeks’  qua¬ 
rantine,  was  tempted  to  step  in — undetermined 
whether  he  should  abide  by  his  late  resolution, 
or  whether  he  should  yield  to  the  impulse  which 
he  felt  at  the  moment.  “  Well,  my  dear  friend." 
cried  he  to  the  young  man  who  stood  behind  tbc' 
compter,  ‘  you  sec  I  am  a  man  of  constancy ; 
for  six  long  weeks  I  have  refrained  from  whis¬ 
key.  Was  there  ever  so  great  an  instance  ol 
self-denial  ?  But  a  thought  strikes  mo,  and 
surely  you  will  not  be  cruel  enough  to  refuse 
one  gratification  which  1  shall  earnestly  solicit. 
Bring  hither  a  measure  of  my  favorite  liquor, 
which  I  shall  smell  to,  but,  indeed,  shall  not 
taste.’  The  lad  indulged  him  on  that  condi¬ 
tion  ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  fumes  ascend  to  his 
brail),  than  every  latent  spark  within  hi.m  was 
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'’okindled,  his  countenance  glowed  with  an  un 
usual  brightness,  and  the  soliloquy,  which  he 
repeated  *ovcr  the  cup,  was  the  elTusion  of  a 
heart  newly  animated,  and  the  rambling  of  a 
'renius  great  and  mitutored. 

“At  length,  to  the  great  peril  of  his  health, 
and  {contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  medical 
friends,)  he  once  more  quaffed  the  forbidden 
draught,  and  renewed  the  brimmer,  until  his 
spirits  were  sufficiently  exhilarated,  and  until 
his  mind  had  fully  resumed  its  former  tone.  He 
then  set  about  composing  that  much-admired 
song  which  goes  by  the  name  of  ‘Carolan’s 
(and  sometimes  Stafford’s)  Receipt.’  For 
sprightliness  of  sentiment  and  harmony  of 
numbers  it  stands  unrivaled  in  the  list  of  our 
best  modern  drinking  songs.  He  commenced 
the  words,  and  began  to  modulate  the  air,  in  the 
evening  at  Boyle;  and,  before  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  he  sang  and  played  this  noble  offspring  of  his 
imagination  in  Mr.  Stafford’s  parlor,  at  Elfin. 

“  Carolan’s  inordinate  fondness,”  continues 
Walker,  “for  Irish  wine,  (as  Pierre  Ic  Grand 
used  to  call  whiskey,)  will  not  admit  of  an  ex¬ 
cuse  ;  it  was  a  vice  of  habit,  and  might  there¬ 
fore  have  been  corrected.  But  let  me  say  some¬ 
thing  in  extenuation.  He  seldom  drank  to  ex¬ 
cess  ;  besides,  he  seemed  to  think — nay,  was 
convinced  from  experience — that  the  spirit  ofj 
whiskey  was  grateful  to  his  muse,  and  for  that 
reason  generally  offered  it  when  he  intended  to 
invoke  her.”  “  They  tell  me,”  says  Dr.  Camp¬ 
bell,  in  his  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland, 
that  in  his  (Carolan’s)  latter  days,  he  never 
composed  without  the  inspiration  of  whiskey, 
of  which,  at  that  critical  hour,  he  always  took 
care  to  have  a  bottle  beside  him,”  “  Nor  wasj 
Carolan,”  continues  Walker,  “the  only  bard 
who  drew  inspiration  from  the  bottle;  there 
have  been  several  planets  in  the  poetical  hemi¬ 
sphere,  that  seldom  sfione  but  when  illuminated 
by  the  rays  of  rosy  wine.”  He  then  proceeds  j 
to  infer  the  advantages  of  a  state  of  demi-| 
drunkenness,  as  far  as  regards  poetic  composi¬ 
tion,  and  instances  Cunningham,  Addison,  and 
Homer,  as  three  authors  whose  works  bear  am¬ 
ide  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  so  pleasing 
method  of  procuring  inspiration.  That  Caro 
Ian  was  not  indifferent  to  advice  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  he  proved  most  satisfactorily;  and,  in  all 
probability,  both  ho  and  Mr.  Walker  thought  ij 
true  talent  similar  to  those  richly  painted  vases" 
ill  the  east,  the  most  brilliant  tints  of  which 
.mild  not  be  discovered  unless  wine  were 
poured  into  them. 


Wounded  and  scarred  by  a  sharp  penlinifr  Wade, 
Great  Caysar’s  mantle  fewer  stabs  displayed  ; 

Here  8|»ecked  with  ink — there  sjiotted  o’er  with  oil 
The  sad  mementos  of  his  niithtly  toil. 

Beneath,  a  drawer,  where  poetry  and  quills, 

And  their  attendants,  unrequited  bills— 

Mixed  up  with  lawyers’  letters,  and  such  thinps 
As  make  blue  devils  shield  us  with  their  winus. 

I  have  a  bed— I’m  sure  ’twas  made  when  ticA 
Was  not  in  voftue — so  short  my  poor  feet  stick 
Some  ways  beyond  it — and  so  lank  and  lean. 

Bedstead  and  back  three  feathers  lurk  between 
Three  pounds  in  all,  sharp  pointed  like  to  pins, 

Make  me  do  penance  for  my  daily  sins. 

And  now  behold  my  venerable  chair. 

Which  once  was  stylish,  and  was  used  with  care  ; 
I’urcliased,  perchance,  in  good  old  times,  to  aid 
The  bridal  splendor  of  some  blooming  maid  ; 

A  guest  for  years  at  every  Preside  chat — 

The  favorite  seat  on  which  the  good  folks  sat. 

A  flute  I  have— a  bellows— and  a  ti.ngs— 

Moore’s  Irish  Melodies  and  Sacred  Songs ! 

A  looking-glass  o  antiquated  shape 
Hung  on  the  wall  by  a  long  string  of  tape — 

A  crazy  razor,  strap,  and  apparatus — 

A  box  of  soda  and  some  celeratus — 

A  few  choice  priuLs,  and  some  glass  works  of  art. 
Placed  in  strong  contrast  from  a  striking  part. 

Some  books,  well  thumbed,  ui  dire  confusion  lay — 
Here  stands  a  novel — there  reclines  a  play, 

And,  to  rap  all,  between  tiie  walls  and  ceiling. 

Huge  rats  and  mice  cternallv  are  squealing. 

CoMrs  Sc  Co. 


POETS  L  A  UR  E, ATE. 

The  custom  of  crowning  poets  is  as  ancient 
as  poetry  itself :  it  has,  indeed,  frequently  va¬ 
ried  :  it  existed,  however,  as  late  as  the  reign  of| 
Theodosius,  when  it  was  abolished  as  a  remains 
of  Paganism. 

When  the  Barbarians  overspread  Europe, 


few  appeared  to  merit  this  >'™“;;./"d/«"«qant«  who  were  fired  with” the  rage  of  versifvT,i;; 
who  eould  have  read  their  works.  "^dand  who,  thoooh  destitute  of  Zie  aS^^^ 


This  man  was  made  laureate  for  the  iokT^ 
sake:  his  poet^  was  inspired  by  his  cunsl^ 
kind  of  poet  who  came  in  with  the  dessert  no  i 
recited  twenty  thousand  verses.  He  was  rathr!^ 
the  arch-buffoon  than  the  arch-poet  to  Leo^X 
though  honored  with  the  latter  title.  Thov  '  ’ 
vented  for  him  a  new  kind  of  laurekted  hoVn"r' 
and,  in  the  intermixture  of  the  foliage  ralaod  ♦ 
Apollo,  slyly  inserted  the  vine  and  the  cabbaal’ 
leaves,  which  he  evidently  deserved,  from  h 
extreme  dexterity  in  clearing  the  pontiff’s 
dishes  and  emptying  his  goblets. 

■  1  elevated 

idea  ot  the  children  of  fancy.  It  appears  that 

he  posscsPtd  much  poetic  sensibiliiy.  Qf  lii., 
it  is  recorded,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Chia 
brera,  to  felicitate  him  on  the  success  of  his 
poetry.  Letters  written  by  a  pope  were  then 
an  honor  only  paid  to  crowned  heads.  One  is 
pleased,  also,  with  another  testimony  of  his  ele 
gant  dispositions.  Charmed  with  a  poem  which 
Bracciolini  presented  to  him,  he  gave  him  the 
surname  of  Delle  Ape,  of  the  bees ;  which 
were  the  arms  of  this  amiable  pope.  He,  how 
ever,  never  crowned  these  favorite  bards  with 
the  laurel,  which,  probably,  he  deemed  unwor¬ 
thy  of  them. 

In  Germany  the  laureate  honors  flourishen 
under  the  reign  of  Maximilian  the  First.  Ib 
founded,  in  1504,  a  poetical  college  at  Vienna 
reserving  to  himself  and  the  regent  the  powei 
of  bestowing  the  laurel.  But  the  institution 
notwithstanding  this  well-concerted  schenn*. 
fell  into  disrepute,  owing  tc  a  crowd  of  claiin- 


about  the  time  of  Petrarch  that  poetry  resumed 
its  ancient  lustre  ;  he  w’as  publicly  honored  with 
the  laurel  crown.  It  was  in  this  century  (the 
thirteenth)  that  the  establishment  of  Bachelor 
and  Doctor  was  fixed  in  the  Universities. 

Those  who  were  found  worthy  of  the  honor 
obtained  the  laurel  of  Bachelor,  or  the  laurel  ofj 
Doctor;  Innreahacca  laureates;  laurea  I)oc~ 
tornlns.  At  their  reception,  they  not  only  as¬ 
sumed  this  title,  but  they  also  had  a  crown  reaves  hip 


’  I  To 

ro-B  . 
avivai 


For  tliQ  Luterpoiad. 


A  POET’S  STOCK  IX  TRADE. 


I  have  .1  b«I-r»)om — have  while  it  is  minr — 

With  white  washe.1  walls,  and  just  five  feet  by  nir.e ; 
Poets,  like  eagles,  build  their  eyries  lng)i. 

Mine  is  from  earth  four  stories  nearer  sky. 

\sccnd,  kind  reader,  up  lay  narrow  stairs, 

But  ere  you  venture  kneel  and  say  your  prayers, 
f.est  some  old  step,  enfeebled  by  decay. 

If  thou  art  fat  ami  heavy,  should  give  way ; 
for  I,  though  Cussius-like  and  light  of  tread. 
•Stepped  down  one  night  in  stepping  up  to  bed ; 

And  when  th’  ascent  is  gained,  'twixl  me  and  you, 
five  feet  by  nine  will  hardly  hold  us  two. 

Each  morn  for  lark  of  ellmw  room,  pray  note, 

I  go  down  stairs  with  one  arm  in  rny  coat. 

Enter  alone — stoop  low  if  you  are  tall. 

And  if  a  well-dres-ed  man,  avoid  the  wall; 
for  whitewasti  holds  such  enmity  to  clothes, 

That  when  they  meet  tArir  color  cornea  and  goes. 
Upon  the  tap«‘stry,  hung  with  suits  of  mole. 

Each  old  calotte  maintains  a  rusty  nail ; 

But/rmalf  coats,  though  sometimes  thouglit  of,  yet 

Have  no  real  substance  In  my  cabinet. 

flanked  on  ewh  side,  >-a8(iended  by  their  sleeves, 

A  sable  coat  in  solemn  grandeur  grieves. 

Pictures  01  sentiniPiit' — relics  of  comfort  o’er — 
You've  done  vour  duty — man  can  do  no  more. 
Vext  in  review,  be.hotd  the  poet’s  baht, 

Xailcd  'o  the  table  where  lie  pens  his  lays; 


laurel  placeil  on  their  heads 

this  ceremony  may  be  attributed  the  ro¬ 
of  the  custom.  The  poets  were  not  slow 
in  putting  in  their  claims  to  what  they  had  most 
a  right,  and  their  patrons  sought  to  encourage 
them  by  these  honorable  distinctions. 

The  following  formula  is  the  e.xact  style  of 
those  which  are  yet  employed  in  the  Universi¬ 
ties  to  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  or  Doctor, 
and  servos  to  confirm  the  conjecture  of  Rosnel : 

“  W'e,  Count  and  Senator,  (Count  d’Angil- 
lara,  who  bestowed  the  laurel  on  Petrarch,)  for 
us  and  our  College,  dear  Francis  Petrarch, 
great  poet  and  historian,  and  for  a  special  mark 
of  his  quality  of  jioct,  we  have  placed  with  our 
hands  on  his  head  a  crown  of  laurel,  granting 
to  him,  by  the  tenor  of  these  presents,  and  by 
the  authority  of  King  Robert,  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  people  of  Rome,  in  the  poetic  as  well 
as  the  historic  art,  and  generally  in  whatever 
relates  to  the  said  arts,  as  well  in  this  Holy  City 
as  elsewhere,  the  free  and  entire  power  of  read¬ 
ing,  disputing,  and  interpreting  all  ancient  books, 
to  make  newoncs.and  compose  new  poemswhich, 
God  assisting,  shall  endure  from  age  to  age.” 

In  Italy  these  honors  did  not  flourish,  although 
Tasso  dignified  the  laurel  crown  by  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  it.  Many  got  crowned  who  were  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  distinction.  The  laurel  was  even 
bestowed  on  Giierno,  whose  character  is  given 
in  the  Dunciad,  Canto  ii. 

“  Not  with  more  glee  by  hands  pontifle  rrowned, 

With  scarlet  hats,  wide  waving,  circled  round, 

Rome  in  her  Capitol  saw  Guerno  sit, 

Throned  on  sever*  hills,  the  Anti-Christ  of  w  it  ” 


poetic  talents,  lia*i 
the  laurel  bestowed  on  them.  Thus  it  becamt 
a  prostituted  honor,  and  satires  were  inces¬ 
santly  leveled  against  the  usurpers  of  the  crown 
of  Apollo.  It  seems,  notwithstanding,  alwa\> 
to  have  had  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the  Germane, 
who  did  not  refiect,  as  the  Abbe  Resnel  ele¬ 
gantly  expresses  himself,  that  it  faded  when  it 
pa.sscd  over  so  many  heads. 

The  emperor  of  Germany  retains  the  laii- 
m  all  its  splendor.  The  selected 


hard  is  called  !1  Poeta  Cesario.  Apostolo  Zcim. 
as  celebrated  for  his  erudition  as  for  his  poetir 
powers,  was  succeeded  by  that  most  enchanting 
poet,  Metastasio.  The  French  never  had  a 
poet  laureate,  though  they  had  regal  poets,  for 
none  were  ever  solemnly  crowned.  The  Spani.di 
nation,  always  desirous  of  titles  of  honor,  seem  to 
have  known  the  laureate  ;  but  little  information 
concerning  it  can  be  gathered  from  their  authors. 

Respecting  England,  little  can  be  said  hui 
what  IS  mentioned  by  Selden.  John  Kay,  win* 
dedicated  a  History  of  Rhodes  to  Edward  I\  .. 
takes  the  title  of  his  humble  Poet  Laurealr 
Gower  and  Chaucer  were  laureates;  so  was. 
likewise,  the  rhyming  Skelton  to  Henrj.'  VIH 
In  the  Afts  of  Rymer  there  is  a  Charter  ot 
Henry  VII.  with  title  pro  Poela  Laurealo. 

It  docs  not  appear  that  the  English  poet.- 
were  ever  solemnly  crowned  as  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Selden,  after  all  his  recondite  researclies- 
is  satisfied  with  saying,  that  some  trace  of  thf" 
di.stinction  is  to  be  found  in  the  nation.  It  i-^- 
however,  certain  that  their  kings,  from  tim^ 
immemorial,  have  placed  a  miserable  depende 
in  their  household  appointment,  who  was  some¬ 
times  called  the  King’s  Poet,  and  the 
Versificator.  It  is  probable  that,  at  length,  i 
selected  bard  assumed  tlie  title  of  poet  laurea  • 
without  receiving  the  honors  of  the  ceremony- 
or,  at  the  most,  the  crown  of  laurel  was  a  in 
obscure  custom,  practiced  at  the  _ 

and  not  attended  with  great  public  distinrti  • 
It  was  oftener  placed  on  the  skull  of  a  pc 
than  twined  round  the  head  of  a  genius. 
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.  S'  The  gay  Ri  -  al  -  to  glances  Where  crowds  the  re  -  vel  hold,  The  sparkling  bil-low 
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dan  -  CCS  In  lines  of  li  -  quid  gold:  The  yield  -  ing  waves  di  -  vi  -  ding  A  round  our  ves  -  sel 


2. 

The  glowing  rays  have  faded, 
The  breeze  has  died  away, 
And  lofty  domes  are  shaded 
In  twilight’s  mantle  gray  : 
The  silver  beam  of  Hesper 
Along  the  wave  is  flung ; 
The  bells  that  call  to  vesper 
Along  the  shore  have  rung 


3. 

As  o’er  the  wave  retreating, 

We  faintly  hear  afar 
Some  oar  in  cadence  beating 
To  lute  or  soft  guitar  : 

But  soon  as  evening  closes, 

The  sounds  are  heard  no  more ; 
The  gondolier  reposes 
Along  his  weary  oar. 


Raised  on  de  -  vo  -  lion’s  Jof  -  ty  wing, 
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